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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


A new serial story commences in the current number, June 2nd. 
It is entitled 


FLYING HILL FARM. 
By SOPHIE SWETT, 
AUTHOR OF ** CAPTALN POLLY,” FTC. 
Illustrated by A1ice BarBer STEPHENS. 


This fresh, breezy story of country life sueceeds Howarp Py.e’s 
romantic story, ‘ Men of Iron,” one of the most important contri- 
butions of recent vears to literature for young readers. 

“Flying Hill Farm” will run for twenty-two numbers, and 
during its course several short serials will appear, including “The 
Moon Prince,” by R. K. Menxrrrrick, and “Dick of Diamond Rock,” 
by J. MacponaLp OXLEY. 

During the spring and summer months Harrer’s YounG Prorie 
gives special attention to out-door sports and recreations. 

Harper’s Youne Peopte, $2 00 per YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youne Prorte will be sent on 
application. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


WITH COVER, AND SUPPLEMENT CONTAINING 
AN ‘ILLUSTRATED ARTICLE ON ‘‘THE PARKS 
AND PARKWAYS OF CHICAGO.” 


. TERMS: 10 CENTS A COPY.—$4 00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 








NEW PARTIES. 

ORACE GREELEY said that parties ought to be 
I reorganized every dozen years, and now for a 
long time there has been a demand for a new party. 
The Democratic party before the war was practi- 
cally a slavery party. It was led by Southern 
politicians, and their object was the extension of 
slavery. The Whig party, nearly forty years ago, 
offered no serious resistance to this policy, and dur- 
ing the administration of PIERCE, from 1853 to 1857, 
the Republican party was organized from Free Soil 
Democrats and Whigs expressly to oppose the Terri- 
torial aggressions of slavery through the Democratic 
party. The first Republican national campaign was 
that of 1856, the campaign of ‘‘ Free soil, free speech, 
free men, FREMONT.” Its unity, resolution, and en- 
thusiasm were unprecedented. It was the organized 
conscience and intelligence of the Northern States 
answering a moral appeal, and the new party cast 
1,341,264 votes against tle Democratic vote of 1,838,- 
169, and the vanishing Whig vote, called Constitu- 
tional and Conservative, of 874,534. At its second trial, 
in 1860, the new party elected ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
and the Southern Democratic leaders began the war. 
Many Northern Democrats, as one of them said, 
‘*huddled under the LINcOLN shed,” and faithfully 
maintained the government. But the chief and dan- 
gerous “copperheads” were Democrats, and every 
form of organization, objection, and opposition to the 
vigorous prosecution of the war was made by Demo- 
crats, whose National Convention in 1864 declared the 
war a failure. 

The unconditional and triumphant conduct of the 
war, the emancipation of the slaves, and the mainten- 
ance of the financial honor of the country after the 
tremendous conflict are the great services of the Re- 
publican party. Its original purpose was achieved, 
and in the settlement of the questions that followed 
it had the immense advantage of its own prestige and 
of the natural and profound popular distrust of the 
Democratic party. This gave it a longer ascendency 
than parties usually maintain, and tempted it to reck- 
lessness and corruption, which led to its defeat in 1884. 
It regained its ascendency in 1888; but wide-spread 
Republican discontent and continuing distrust of the 
Democratic party, with the settlement of old ques- 
tions and the appearance of new ones, have produced 
the situation in which there is both an anticipation 
of new party organizations and attempts to secure 
them. This is the impulse of the movement which 
has lately culminated at Cincinnati in the formation 
of the People’s Party. But its platform shows that it 
is chiefly at expression of discontent, not a marshal- 
ling of intelligent forces for a definite purpose. Con- 
spicuous citizens, statesmen, familiar political leaders, 
and profound constitutional lawyers united in the for- 
mation of the Revublican party. But the late Cin- 
cinnati Convention contained no prominent citizen, 
nobody who can be called a leader or a representative 
of anything but dissatisfaction, and a vague hope of 
something better than the existing situation. It pro- 
posed nothing which was apparently ‘‘thought out,” 
or which any member could explain in detail, or 
which at once commends itself to the average good 
sense of the country. The movement is evidently 
immature. 
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The proceedings were a protest against existing 
parties. Despite the talking and the shouting, they 
were what CARLYLE used to call an inarticulate mur- 
mur of dissatisfaction. The farmers are supposed to 
be the real support of the new party. But the party 
assumes to deal with the most complex and intricate 
of financial problems, and the farmers as a class are 
least familiar with such questions. Yet a discontent 
which goes so far will go farther. If the new party 
should organize throughout the country, its candidates 
would undoubtedly receive votes enough in some 
States to perplex all calculations of the old parties, 
and perhaps throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. Meanwhile the discontent is not 
allayed by the Republican declaration that high taxes 
on raw materials are the guarantee of high wages, 
while pauper labor is admitted free, nor by the Demo- 
cratic assertion that ‘‘ freedom, equality, justice to all 
and special favors to none, are still, as they ever were 
and ever must be, the objects of Democratic conten- 
tion.” Within the memory of men not yet old, 
slavery, inequality, and injustice were the objects of 
Democratic contention. The argument of tradition 
is with the Republicans. It is its tradition which is 
the Democratic Old Man of the Sea; and this is the 
situation which prepares the way for new party 
agitations. 


THE MICHIGAN IDEA. 


THE present Michigan idea is the election of Presi- 
dential electors by districts, and not by the united 
vote of the State. Mr. BRYCE says that the last elec- 
tion of this kind was in Maryland in 1828. But 
Judge Story says, in his Commentaries on the Con- 
stitution, published in 1833, ‘‘the choice by districts 
has been gradually abandoned, and is now persevered 
in by but two States.” As early as 1799 a bill was 
passed by the New York Assembly providing for 
district elections, but it was defeated in the Senate. 
Judge Story speaks of the three different methods in 
which the States have interpreted the constitutional 
provision that ‘‘each State shall appoint [electors] 
in such manner as the Legislature may direct.” The 
methods are choice by the Legislature, by the people 
on a general ticket, and by the people in districts. 
He says that the constitutionality of none of these 
methods has been questioned except choice by the 
Legislature, which, however, has been so established 
as not to admit of controversy. South Carolina 
maintained this method until the war. 

The proposition to elect by districts was made in 
New York by a Republican under the Federal admin- 
istration of JoHN Jay. It is made in Michigan by a 
Democratic Legislature, with a Democratic purpose to 
divide the electoral vote next year of a State gen- 
erally Republican. The late Republican Attorney- 
General of the State, Mr. MosEs TaGGART, raises the 
question of constitutionality. He argues that if the 
Constitution requires the State to appoint all the elec- 
tors, its prerogative cannot be curtailed by the Legis- 
lature, nor transferred, even as to the election of one 
elector, to any part of the State. It has been held, he 
says, by the Supreme Court of Michigan, that the 
Legislature cannot divest itself of a power given to it 
by the State Constitution, or delegate its exercise to a 
municipal body of the State, and upon the same prin- 
ciple it cannot renounce or limit a power conferred 
upon the State by the Federal Constitution. But 
choice by the Legislature, which Mr. TAGGART holds to 
be unquestionably constitutional, is the only method, 
according to Judge Story, which has been questioned 
upon constitutional grounds. The comment of Judge 
Story that the constitutionality of such a course has 
been ‘‘ firmly established in practice,” and does not 
admit of controversy, would seem to apply still more 
strongly to a practice which, when it existed, was 
not questioned, and which was abandoned for reasons 
of convenience, and not of constitutional objection. 
But Mr. TaGGaRT says that the practice was excep- 
tional or infrequent, and that, it is believed, the elec- 
tors selected by districts were in most cases, as in 
Massachusetts, reported to the Legislature for its ap- 
pointment, which would be State action. 

This argument would be stronger if the facts, 
which are historical, were stated as such, and not asa 
belief, and if the course had been taken in every case, 
and not in most cases. It may be assumed, indeed, 
that if the electoral vote in a single State were cast 
by districts and counted without objection from the 
opposition, the constitutionality of the course was 
admitted by those who were most interested and 
ready to question it. The question must now be re- 
garded as purely academic or theoretical. Judge 
Story said in 1833 that it had been raised by able and 
ingenious minds, but that it was settled. In 1835 
Mr. WEBSTER said that he thought the question of the 
power of removal by the President had been origi- 
nally settled wrong, but nevertheless that construc- 
tion, precedent, and practice had settled it. This is 
probably the case with the choice of electors by dis- 
tricts. It has not been found convenient, but its con- 
stitutionality is settled by acquiescence, like choice 
by the Legislature. One admirable practical reason 
for the change is that such a method of choice gives 
fuller expression to the real sentiment of the people. 
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It has, in kind, the same good reason as that of district 
election of State delegates toa party convention. In 
both cases the actual will of the voters is more ac- 
curately ascertained. 


HERESY AND HERETICS. 


THE deliberation of the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly upon the confirmation of Dr. BRIGGS as Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology is virtually a trial of his 
orthodoxy. The veto of the Assembly would be his 
condemnation as a Presbyterian, and lead possibly to 
a severance of the seminary from the Presbyterian 
body, if not to a rupture in the Church. The action 
of the standing committees of the Episcopal dioceses 
in the country upon the confirmation of the action of 
the Diocese of Massachusetts in the election of PHIL- 
LIPS BROOKS as Bishop is also a trial of Mr. BROOKS asa 
sound Episcopalian. The system of election of Bish- 
op in the Episcopal Church isa series of confirmations. 
The Diocesan Convention, by a majority of the clergy 
and the laity, selects the candidate. He must be then 
approved by a majority of the other dioceses in the 
country, and finally by a majority of the Bishops. 
This is an effective barrier against the admission of 
any person without very careful consideration. There 
have been, we believe, but two refusals to approve a 
candidate selected by a diocese. Bishop SEYMOUR 
was not approved by the majority of the House of 
Deputies as Bishop of Tlinois because of his ‘* High- 
Church” views. But three years later he was elected 
Bishop of the new diocese of Springfield in that State. 
He declined, but upon his re-election felt constrained 
to accept. Dr. DE KoveEn for similar reasons was not 
confirmed as Bishop of Wisconsin. 

The High-Church party was naturally aggrieved 
by this action. But Dr. Drx, of New York, who is 
classed in that division of his Church, has voted for 
the confirmation of Mr. Brooks, not, we presume, 
from agreement with certain views which Mr. BROOKS 
is supposed to hold, but from unwillingness to take a 
course which he and his friends condemned in the 
cases of Dr. SEYMoUR and of Dr. DE Koven. The 
Diocese of Georgia, we believe, has recently elected a 
Bishop of High-Church sympathies. With the in- 
stances of Dr. BRIGGS and PHILLIPS BRooKS must be 
mentioned that of HEBER NEWTON, who has long 
been a source of complaint for some of his fellow- 
clergymen, who have now solicited Bishop PoTTER 
to bring him to trial—a request in which Mr. Newton 
himself has joined. These are incidents which dis- 
turb the theological world, and so far as they concern 
the discipline of religious denominations, they mainly 
interest the members of such denominations. But, 
together with the comment upon the action of Mr. 
RAINSFORD in inviting clergymen of other denomi- 
nations into his pulpit during Lent; they show unu- 
sual excitement of ecclesiastical feeling, and they 
have all a general significance as signs of the times. 

Mr. RAINSFORD in an address or interview, in speak- 
ing of the spirit and the form, used GOETHE’s illus- 
tration of an oak planted in a flower-pot. If it bea 
living and growing tree, it will certainly burst any 
bond less powerful than itself. One of Dr. Bricas’s 
friends said that he believed with JoHN ROBINSON 
that there was yet more truth to break forth from 
God’s Word. Every Church certainly may prescribe 
its own creed and observances. But when its most 
pious and scholarly members challenge certain inter- 
pretations of belief and forms, the challenge is not 
susceptible of summary settlement. From the na- 
ture of the human mind there is constant progress in 
the interpretation of spiritual truth, and one of the 
most interesting distinctions of this century is the 
great change in the spirit of biblical criticism. In 
dealing with the subjects of that criticism hard and 
fast definitions are difficult. The literal and material- 
istic Christianity of the eighteenth century has given 
place to the more spiritual faith of the nineteenth. 
All the particular cases that we have mentioned—of 
non-Episcopalian preachers in Episcopal pulpits, of 
Dr. BriaGs, and of PHILLIPS BRooKs and HEBER 
NEwTon—belong to the differences that spring from 
the spirit of the age. If the sectarian divisions of the 
Christian Church are to be known by their fruits, it 
may be said that the Presbyterian and Episcopal com- 
munions are upon trial quite as much as the indi- 
viduals who are arraigned. If Dr. Briaes be nota 
sound Presbyterian, nor Messrs. BROOKS, RAINSFORD, 
and NEwTonsound Episcopalians, would not their prac- 
tical exclusion from those bodies exclude much more 
than the men themselves? History is an interesting 
study. It was not so much LATIMER and RIDLEY as 
Romanism in England that was burned at the stake 
where they were consumed. 


THE GAYETY OF POLITICS. 

GOVERNOR HI 1 is a politician who ‘‘ makes things inter- 
esting.” While he is an industrious public officer, and does 
not slight his official duties, he is engaged constantly in poli- 
tics, and keeps his opponents on the alert to see what he is do- 
ing. Hiscontrol of his party in the State is more absolute than 
that of any Democratic leader since Van Buren. But he is 
very reticent. Nobody could say whether he wished to be 
elected Senator until he was the unanimous choice of the 
party. Nobody knew whether he would resign or retain 
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the Governorship. But he retained it, and nobody could 
tell exactly why, for he has not given his reasons. There 
is now wonder whether he will be a candidate for third 
term and renounce the Senatorship. There is a growing 
conviction that he will. But nobody knows, and the Govy- 
ernor does not say. 

The general feeling is that he is a master of New York 
politics, but not of national politics, and that he is wise in 
maintaining his local hold. He is supposed to be playing 
for the Presidential nomination, and he must therefore take 
no risk that would injure his prestige. Those who are con- 
sidered shrewd in his own way think that it is in New York 
that he must secure his nomination, if at all, and that it would 
be a fatal blunder for him to change his base. Yet if he 
should decide to go to Washington, his judgment could be 
trusted probably as much as that of his critics. 

If he should decide to be a candidate for the Governorship, 
it would not be an unskilful move. The CLEVELAND Demo- 
crats dislike him intensely. But, to gratify their hostility, 
would they probably connive at the loss of New York in the 
election just preceding the Presidential nomination? On the 
other hand, would they aid in securing a Democratic victory 
by voting for Governor HILt, and if he were elected, demon- 
Strating that he could carry the State? This is the uncom- 
fortable alternative which he would offer to his Democratic 
opponents. Yet he would wisely count upon their votes to 
secure a Democratic victory as more desirable than his de- 
feat. It is thus that Governor Hr. contributes to the gay- 
ety of politics. 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

Mrs. MarGaret O. W. OnipHant’s Memoir of the Life of 
Laurence Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant, his Wife, just pub- 
lished by the IfARPERS, ‘has all the elements of a romance, 
and is exceedingly interesting. A few years since LAURENCE 
OLIPHANT was one of the most brilliant figures in London, 
although he was distinctively a cosmopolitan, and was well 
known in this country. Indeed, it was in this country that 
the most extraordinary event of his life occurred. The story 
of his career is as pathetic as it is remarkable, and it is told 
with great sympathy, skill, and literary ability. 

OLIPHANT came of a family of Scotch gentlemen, and 

was the son of Sir ANTHONY OLIPHANT, Attorney-General 
at the Cape of Good Hope, where LAURENCE was born 
sixty-two years ago. A charming child developed into a 
brilliant youth, with high ambition and an insatiable love of 
adventure. He ‘‘ picked np” an education in England and 
Ceylon, and began early to travel and to write books. 
He went to Italy during the revolution, to Arabia and 
India, and into Russia to the fair at Nijni Novgorod. He 
went in the diplomatic service with Lord ELG1n to Wash- 
ington and Canada and China. He went to Circassia, to the 
Crimea, and to Central America. He went to Japan, where 
he barely saved his life from murderous assault. Wherever 
he went he was wonderfully clever, and after much wander- 
ing and writing he flashed upon the world of London as a 
young diplomat whom the Foreign Office consulted and the 
Queen wished to see, as an author of keen satirical gayety, 
and as a most entertaining and accomplished man of the 
world, who had just taken his seat in Parliament, was every- 
where sought, and who seemed to command a triumphant 
future. Suddenly he abandoned his great opportunities, his 
alluring prospect, and the life for which he seemed peculiar- 
ly fitted; came with his mother to this country; went to a 
little settlement on the shore of Lake Erie; submitted him- 
self morally and physically to the absolute control of a reli- 
gious sharper named Harris; was ordered by him to the 
most exhausting manual labor; surrendered his property; 
sold strawberries at railway stations; renounced the gratifi- 
cation of his peculiar tastes; went and came at HARRIS’s or- 
ders; and did it all in order to “live the life” ordained by 
Christ, and to be actually a brother to all men. It was the 
most pitiful delusion, the most complete renunciation. His 
mother shared it, and when he was ordered by Harris to 
return to Europe, he met, in Paris, ALice LE STRANGE, of 
an English Norfolk family, a lovely and remarkable woman. 
She learned to share his infatuation for Harris, who played 
with these two brilliant and charming youths like pawns and 
puppets. He permitted them to be married, then separated 
them, and would finally have sundered them, if, like the Prod- 
igal, they had not come to themselves, resumed their sanity, 
retired to Haifa, a Syrian village upon the shore near Acre, 
where they became themselves the heads of a religious Ger- 
man community. There, after some happy months, the 
young wife died, and OLrPHAnt, returning to England, sur- 
vived two or three years, supposing himself to be mystically 
controlled by her spirit; and a short time before his death, in 
1888, married a daughter of Ropert DALE OWEN, to secure 
a closer communion with the spiritual wife. 

The key to this extraordinary tale is religions mysticism 
and exaltation. The impulse was in the highest degree noble, 
for it was the most utter self-sacrifice. ‘The characters of 
OLIPHANT and his wife were singularly pure and generous, 
and Mrs. OLiPHANT has told the whole story with tender 
fidelity which conceals nothing, and which sums up its judg- 
ment in these last words of the book: ‘‘There has been 
no such bold satirist, no such cynic philosopher, no such de- 
voted enthusiast, no adventurer so daring and gay, no re- 
ligious teacher so absolute and visionary, in this Victorian 
age, now beginning to round toward its end, and which 
holds in its long and brilliant roll no more attractive and 
interesting name.” 


THE RUSSIAN JEWS. 


Tue expulsion of the Jews from Russia has aroused espe- 
cial attention because other countries are not desirous of re- 
ceiving them. The petition which was presented to the 
Secretary of State in Washington, asking the government to 
confer with other governments in regard to the settlement of 
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Russian Jews in Palestine, had a remarkable list of signa- 
tures from various parts of the country, and very fairly rep- 
resented public opinion upon the subject. The proposition 
involved a large concession from the Turkish government, 
and, of course, a great expenditure of money. But besides 
that, the details of organizing the government of a foreign 
state suddenly improvised in Syria would be enormous, if 
not appalling. 

Baron Hrrsca and other rich Hebrews are reported to 
contemplate settlements of Jews in South America. But 
the Palestine plan is not new. In the memoir of LAURENCE 
OLIPHANT, of which we speak elsewhere, there is allusion 
to such schemes already undertaken. One of Mr. OLr- 
PHANT’S plans was such a colony in the ‘‘ Land of Gilead,” 
which should include the Dead Sea within its limits. He 
said that every Turk, from the Sultan down, approved the 
scheme. OLIPHANT describes with enthusiasm the climate, 
the fertility of the soil, and the great variety of products 
which would reward the industry of the settlers. The min- 
erals also were remarkabie. The supply of chlorate of po- 
tassa was inexhaustible, he said, and petroleum, bitumen, 
and other lignites awaited only the hand of the gatherer. 

Although OLIPHANT’s plan failed, there were several col- 
onies planted in Palestine, but not in the spot that he pre- 
ferred. The reports in regard to them differ apparently ac- 
cording to the favor with which the colonists are viewed. 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, the author of the memoir, says that ‘‘ the 
sight of the new cottages, and, still more, of the half-cleared 
fields, built round with what we call in Scotland dry stone 
dikes, made of the stones painfully gathered off the encum- 
bered soil, with the young corn in its emerald-green pushing 
round the still remaining bowlders, was to myself a very af- 
fecting sight.” The universal unwillingness to receive the 
vast immigration which the Russian policy will compel, and 
the character of the exiles, make the problem of their dispo- 
sition exceedingly obscure. No nation is willing to accept 
the population which Russia expels. Baron Hrirscu, in a 
recent interview, describes the horrors of the Russian expul- 
sion, and treating it as the work of subordinates unknown to 
the Czar, he says that if the Czar will enforce the expulsion 
gradually—perhaps for a period of twenty years, but with a 
certain exodus every year—the funds necessary to settle the 
exiles elsewhere will be supplied. He thinks that it is not 
so much the expulsion as its manner which is the disgrace 
to civilization, and he is confident that an appeal to the Czar 
would not be in vain. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY APPEAL. 
GENERAL Gorpon, of Georgia, has issued an address to 
all the organizations of Confederate soldiers to unite in 
raising money to erect a monument to JEFFERSON Davis. 
He says: 


“With unfaltering fidelity to every interest of our whole coun- 
try, and a sincere appreciation of all great Americans of every 
section, we will build monuments to our own peerless heroes as an 
inspiration to coming generations, and we will erect a fitting one 
to our great chieftain, whose public and private life was without 
fear or reproach, whose services to his country in peace and war 
will yet command the respect and win the plaudits of all his coun- 
trymen, and whose dauntless devotion to his conviction has scarce- 
ly a parallel in history.” 


If the integrity of the Union is the primary interest of the 
country, it does not seem to be an evidence of unfaltering 
fidelity to its interest to erect a monument to a man who 
sought to destroy the Union. Because as a United States 
Senator and Secretary of War Mr. Davis used his influence 
to promote the spirit which led to the effort to overthrow 
the Union, it should be supposed that his memory will 
command patriotic respect and applause, is certainly ex- 
traordinary. No one can complain that his friends should 
build his monument. But it should not be done as the 
monument of an American patriot, without protest. 

Mr. THomas Wiison Dorr, of Rhode Island, was one of 
the most personally irreproachable and intellectually honest 
men in the State fifty years ago. In obedience to his con- 
victions, and at the risk of any cost to himself and to others, 
he attempted by force of arms to overthrow its government. 
After his total defeat and imprisonment he was very prop- 
erly pardoned by the State, and no one who personally knew 
him ever suspected him of selfish motives. But the people 
of Rhode Island have not erected a monument to commem- 
orate his services to the State. If a monument should be 
erected to JEFFERSON Davis for his services to his country, 
the statues of GEORGE WASHINGTON and ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
should be overthrown. 


A GREAT PRIVATE WRONG. 


A socrety called the Woman’s Memorial Art Association 
states that it proposes to erect a statue of the late Mrs. Mary 
M. Hamitton Scuvuyier for exhibition at the World’s Fair. 
Mrs. SCHUYLER was one of the most estimable of women, 
always interested in good works, and greatly beloved in her 
family circle. But she was not a typical reformer or phi- 
lanthropist, and the proposition in regard to a public statue 
is made wholly without reason, without consultation with 
her family, and is most warmly opposed by them. 

Among the statements concerning her is one to the effect 
that she suggested the movement for the purchase of Mount 
Vernon. This is entirely incorrect. The proposition was 
made by Miss PAMELA CUNNINGHAM, and Mrs. SCHUYLER, 
as became the granddaughter of HAMILTon, was appointed 
Regent for New York. All the circumstances attending the 
scheme of a statue point to a desire not to honor a public 
benefactor, but to profit by the threefold patriotic and honored 
name which Mrs. ScHUYLER bore. 

Such a scheme exposes this admirable lady to comment 
which is necessarily painful to those: who knew her best, 
and if her family and friends have no other redress than an 
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appeal to those who are asked to contribute for the erection 
of the public statue, every honorable journal in the country 
will doubtless echo the appeal, in respect to the memory of 
an American lady who had no claim upon public observa- 
tion, and whose family pleads against a great contemplated 
wrong to her memory. 


PERSONAL. 

HUBERT HERKOMER, the English artist, is building a 
house at Bushey, on the Thames, and not far from London, 
which will bear in every part the impress of his many-sided 
genius. He drew the plans himself, and designed the dec- 
orations. Some of the carvings will be from his own hands, 
while his brush will give to the walls and ceilings their 
most delicate touches. In the house he will have rooms 
set apart for the gratification of his different artistic tastes. 
These are numerous, including painting in oil and water, 
carving, play-writing, and the composition of music. 

—The London publication of The Nineteenth Century is 
about to change hands. On and after the Ist of September 
it will be issued by Messrs. SAMPSON Low, MArsTON, & 
Co., the well-known publishers of St. Dunstan’s House. 
Arrangements are also in progress for the issue of a special 
edition in this country from type set here, in accordance 
with the requirements of the new copyright law. The 
American edition will, of course, be an exact reproduction 
of the English edition. 

—The late CHISHOLM ANSTEY’s original manuscript notes 
of eleven of the twelve lectures on literature delivered by 
CARLYLE in London in 1833 have been found in a Bombay 
library. They were bound up in a volume along with Car- 
LYLE’s own prospectus of the course, and their publication 
is urged. 

—ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, the veteran political econo- 
mist, has resigned from his professorship at Williams College, 
where he was an instructor for thirty-eight years. Genera- 
tions of Williams students have a kindly regard for the old 
Professor, whose quaint class-room methods are cherished 
among the reminiscences of Berkshire college life. 

—Judge JoHN B. HELLENBECK, who died the other day 
at Burlington, Vermont, had been a Freemason for seventy- 
eight years, and was quite generally regarded as the oldest 
member of the craft in the United States. He held govern- 
ment positions under ANDREW JACKSON and JAMES BuCH- 
ANAN, and was nearly a centenarian. SAMUEL CHIPMAN, 
of Kentville, Nova Scotia, claims the distinetion of having 
been a Mason for nearly eighty years. 

—Recent threats to assassinate Rev. Dr. FREDERICK 

TEMPLE, the Bishop of London, have been considered of 
sufficient importance to engage the attention of the police. 
Dr. TEMPLE was head master at Rugby in 1858, and his 
present income as Bishop is about $50,000 a year. 
Epovarp DrralLir, the first French painter of mili- 
tary subjects, has sent a congratulatory letter to T. pr 
THULSTRUP On his illustrations accompanying an article on 
the French army which appeared in a late number of Hak- 
PER’S MAGAZINE. “Nothing is wanting in action or in 
uniform,” M. DETAILLE writes; “and IL, who love the sol- 
dier, am delighted to see our little French troopers so 
sympathetically treated.” The illustration on the front 
page of this number of the WEEKEY is of a new order of 
French soldiery, and by T. DE THULSTRUP. 

—General NEAL Dow, the doughty Maine prohibitionist, 
lives in a house at Portland which he built in 1828, and 
which has been his home ever since his marriage. He is 
eighty-seven years old, but as several of his ancestors 
turned the century mark, he expects to take a hand in the 
temperance battles of his State for some years to come. 

~-Mr. FREDERIC REMINGTON, whose work as an artist is 

familiar to the readers of the HARPER periodicals, has been 
honored by being elected an Associate of the National 
Academy of Design. This is rather a notable distinction, 
since Mr. REMINGTON is still under thirty years of age, and 
it is only six years ago that he was first introduced to the 
public through his maiden sketch in this paper. 
Senator M.S. Quay, of Pennsylvania, the politieal side 
of whose life is best known to the public, is a great reader 
of current literature, and nearly all the new books and 
magazines of value find their way to his table. At his 
modest house in Beaver he has a well-selected library, in 
which he spends much of his time when poiitical schemes 
are not claiming his attention. The gathering of seals is 
a hobby with him, and he has accumulated a choice collee- 
tion of engraved gems. 

—FREDERICK F. AYER, of New York, is to give the town 
of Ayer, Massachusetts, one of the handsomest library build- 
ings in the Bay State. It will be of stone dnd iron, and 
large enough to hold about fifty thousand volumes. 

—The place where Captain MILES STANDISH, the war- 
rior chieftain of the early settlers at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, was buried is believed to have been established be- 
yond doubt. According to tradition, he was laid at rest in 
an old burial-ground between the bodies of his daughter 
Lora and his daughter-in-law Mary STaNnpIsH, the grave 
being marked by two triangular pyramidal stones. <A 
grave answering this description was recently opened at 
Duxbury, Massachusetts, by the local rural, society, and 
found to contain the bones of an old and powerfully built 
man. In graves at either side were the bones of two young 
women, and further along in the row were the graves of 
two children, supposed to be MILES STANDISH’s sons, who 
died in boyhood. 

—THEODORE DECK, the great French ceramist, died re- 
cently at Sévres, surrounded by his artistic successes. He 
learned the trade of a stove-maker, and after he had be- 
come a manufacturer on his own account, developed a taste 
and ingenuity for ceramic decoration. After years of ex 
periment he rediscovered the lost process of making enamel 
transparent, and then began to dazzle the world with a new 
style of colored vases. ‘The delicacy of some of his produe- 
tions could not be approached, it is said, by the once-famed 
peach-blow vase of New York. For his discoveries THro- 
DORE DECK was made an officer of the Legion of Honor, and 
at the time of his death he was director of the government 
factory at Sevres. None of the famous French potters un- 
derstood better than he the various processes of their art. 
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eo had been a gay parade of rainbow-hued militia, 

chapeaued, plumed, tompioned, pipe-clayed, brass-epau- 
letted, cross-belted, through the city all day; but at five 
o'clock in the October evening the Fast Mail coach for New 
York still held its own as the nightly centre of attraction 
about the post-office at Franklin Place and Chestnut Street. 

Jacob, the guard, stowed the last piece of mail matter in 
the forward boot, pulled his vermilion coat up till its collar 
nearly touched the rim of his vermilion hat, and rapped him- 
self smartly over his breast pockets to see if his bank packages 
were allright. William Winner, the driver, likewise pulled 
up his vermilion coat to his vermilion hat, and spoke to his 
four sorrels, Sam and Trouble, George and Hiram, naming 
each distinctly and with a grave courtesy. The crowd cheer- 
ed, and followed the ‘‘ Robert Burns” Fast Mail coach as it 
moved around into Third Street to take up its passengers for 
the night run to New York. 

Although the year was 1830, and the militia had been cele- 
brating the downfall of Charles X. (in that curious way which 
Americans had of celebrating all uprisings of the down-trod- 
den French, Greek, or Irish before the steam-vessel made 
them personally acquainted with the down-trodden of other 
lands), the foremost figure in the little knot of passengers 
which stood in front of the—also vermilion—painted little 
stage-office looked as if it had slipped out of the court of 
Martha Washington. A straight, stiff, stern-faced old gen- 
tleman. He wore his hair powdered and en queue. His full- 
skirted, deep-pocketed coat was of black satin, as was his 
waistcoat, whose long flaps reached half way to his knees. 
His smalls were of the same material and color, and his silk 
stockings continued the funereal tone of his personality to 
his silver-buckled shoes. His wristbands and cravat were of 
fine lace. For travelling, his grandeur was protected by a 
long roquelaure, now thrown back so as to only half conceal 
it, and a three-cornered hat of fine felt covered his powdered 
hair. 

‘““Your coach is late, your coach is late, Mr. Reeside,” he 
said, jocularly, to an enormously tall, high-featured Scotch- 
man who stood by his side. ‘‘ Which coach is it—the 
‘Robert Burns’? Ah, Rabbie was an unreliable dog—unre- 
liable, sir! What can you expect of a coach named after 
him?” 

The crowd of idlers and even the other passengers held 
their breaths as the powdered old aristocrat told the great 
James Reeside, master of 500 horses and 1000 men, principal 
mail-contractor with the administration of his Excellency 
President Jackson, who had reduced in three years the time 
of transit between Philadelphia and New York from twenty- 
one hours to twelve, that his coach was late. The giant 
Scotchman only laughed, however. ‘ You are safe in say- 
ing that to me, Mr. Conaway,” he replied, ‘“‘ but I fancy your 
daring to say it to one of my drivers or guards.” 

The old gentleman was about to reply, when a ringleted 
damsel at his side, with arch eyes showing under a tremen- 
dous feathered bonnet, said, ‘‘ Now, papa, you wil/ make 
one of Mr. Reeside’s coaches late, and that never was done 
before.” 

The young lady sprang laughingly into the coach, and 
her companion, who had been bestowing his attention upon 
the fifty pounds per capita allowance of baggage in the rear 
hoot of the coach, waited for her father to climb into the 
vehicle. Young Mr. Van Name, the New-Yorker who was 
about to accompany the old Philadelphian and his daughter 
on their journey, was something of an exquisite, according to 





the fashion of the time; and the time was that of Pe/ham, 
of Count d’Orsay, and of ‘‘ Young” Disraeli’s man-milliner- 
ing glories. He had found quieter models in his European 
travel, however, than these dandies; and his waistcoat, though 
of colored velvet, was of quiet pattern, as was his satin scarf. 
The collar of his tight-waisted coat vied with that of his shirt 
in aspiration toward the neighborhood of his ambrosial curls 
and almost conical beaver hat. His tight trousers were care- 
fully strapped to his well-shod feet, and he carried a many- 
caped great-coat on his arm. 

There were two seats in the vehicle, each accommodating 
three persons, and in quartering the party there was room 
for all the tact and strategy of which Van Name was capable. 
He had come to Philadelphia for no other real purpose than 
the delight of sitting by Cecilia Conaway’s side throughout 
the starry silences of this October night, and he had no in- 
tention of passing it by the side of her father. It would cer- 
tainly be etiquette for Cecilia to occupy one corner and her 
father to sit by her side. This, however, would deprive the 
old gentleman of the comfort of a corner for himself. On 
the other hand, it would not do for Van Name to separate 
father and daughter, nor would it be chivalrous to have the 
young woman sitting bolt-upright all night between two 
cozy nodding gentlemen. Van Name’s ingenuity conquered 
with a proffer of his place on the back seat to a bilious- 
looking old lady who he knew was in mortal dread of rid- 
ing with her back to the horses. Thus he was face to face 
with the young lady of the arch glances and feathered 
bonnet. 

The coach had started by the time its six occupants were 
fairly seated. Mr. Conaway bowed courteously to Mr. Ree- 
side, to which salute the gaunt Scotchman waved one of his 
great hands. They were off—not with a bound, for the 
American coach-horses of the palmy days never wasted time 
and energy in caracoles and curvets, but at a swift trotting 
pace which carried them up to the corner of Third and 
Arch before they had time to realize their departure. 

“‘That’s the place,” said Mr. Conaway to Van Name, 
pointing to a huge staple sunk in the curb-stone on the cor- 
ner where stood a church, ‘‘ where those bigots of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church tried to stop the mail last Sunday 
with a chain. They didn’t stop Reeside. Excellent fellow 
Reeside; knows his place; never presumes on me because of 
my little jocosities—eh, Cecilia?” 

As Mr. Reeside was the personal friend of both Clay and 
Jackson, and had put his hand in his own pocket, contrary 
to the customs of modern mail-contractors, to lift the strug- 
gling young Post-office Department on its feet, he might not 
have considered himself an object of Mr. Conaway’s conde- 
scension. But the old gentleman was a relic of the Federal- 
ist autocracy, and condescended to nearly every one. 

They were by this time outside of the city limits, which 
then were at Vine Street, and Coachman Winner was steer- 
ing his four with marvellous dexterity among the wagons of 
the home-going farmers, which came pouring out of all the 
inn yards of the Black Horse, Eagle, Bald Eagle, Pennsyl- 
vania, Farmers’, and other taverns of the time, with a rapid- 
ity which made the narrow street a place of danger for an 
equipage which had a contract time of ten miles an hour to 
make. The Bucks and Montgomery county yeomen had 
been in town to see the militia parade, and were returning 
to their farms in a condition—many of them—which showed 
that the field of Pennsylvania was ripe for the labor of T. 8. 
Arthur, who was soon to bring the gospel of milk and water 
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to his benighted townsmen. Some of them cheered the mail- 
coach and some cursed it as it whizzed past, but none— 
thanks to Winner’s skill—even grazed it, and in a few mo- 
ments the coach was out of the Northern Liberties by way 
of Brown Street to Front, and was rolling between the little 
houses—from almost every one of which came the jar and 
rattle of a hand-loom—of the English (by name and nature) 
district of Kensington. 

“ You see,” said chirpy Mr. Conaway, as they passed row 
after row of houses, from each of which a weaver thrust 
his head to watch—the one diversion of his day—the passage 
of the mail—‘‘ you see—or rather hear—that we are mak- 
ing our own carpets. Did you notice before you got into 
it that you were to journey in an American-made coach? 
Now tell me, Van Name, do you think the English make as 
good coaches as this ?” 

The young New- Yorker, in duty bound, inspected the in- 
terior of the vehicle, and, as.far as the craning of his neck 
would permit, its outside. It was not so heavy as the moun- 
tainous English mail-coaches, and there was no place for out- 
side passengers. Instead of their seats was a place with a 
canvas-top cover for small articles surrounded by a light 
railing. The color of the vehicle, like the livery of the guard 
and coachman, was of bright vermilion, made a more daz- 
zling red by the contrast of the silver-plated hub bands, door 
handles, and the metal-work of the driver's seat and lamps. 
The upholstery inside was of red morocco, and on the panel 
of the door bloomed a big Scotch thistle under the name 
‘Robert Burns.” In smaller letters Charles Veazie, of Troy, 
announced himself as the maker of the coach. James Ree- 
side’s proprietorship was made known only by the presence 
of a modest silver R on the bridles. 

‘‘The vehicle is certainly neater and lighter than the Eng- 
lish coaches,” said Van Name, after he had finished his in- 
spection; ‘‘and yet it seems rather like a carriage than a 
mail-coach. That is only because one is accustomed to the 
other style, I suppose.” 

“*Gad!” chuckled the old gentleman, ‘‘ it’s carriage enough 
for me. Before Reeside took this route, I used always to 
travel in my own carriage, but, gad, sir! I can’t afford the 
horses that he has. There are six changes on this road— 
twenty-four horses, mind you, and every one of ’em’s blood- 
ed; ‘Messenger’ or ‘Eclipse’ stock most of them. When 
they can’t keep the pace, off they go to a slow route. Great 
fellow that Reeside. He’ll keep ahead of this railroad notion.” 

Van Name ventured to demur. ‘‘I saw the experiment 
with Stephenson’s engine on the Manchester and Liverpool 
coaches two years ago,” he said. ‘‘It seemed successful. 
They think abroad that it will do away with horse-power.” 

‘* Very likely, very likely,in England,” said Mr. Conaway, 
oracularly. ‘Short distances, easy grades. Why I myself 
propose to take stock in this Germantown and Norristown 
road that they’re pushing. But for long routes and bad 
ground, never. Why look at the failure of the proposed 
road to Columbia—an engineering impossibility, sir, an engi- 
neering impossibility. So declared on the highest authority. 
And our good citizens were fighting over the place of termi- 
nation of a road that couldn’t be built.” 

‘*There would seem to be little difficulty in building a 
railroad here,” said Van Name. 

The coach was gliding over the smooth plain between 
Kensington and Frankford, and in a few moments was clat- 
tering through the main street of the pretty village, which 
had then and has to-day more of the village air than any of 


Philadelphia’s many suburbs. The sun was 
beginning to hasten his downward steps as 
the mail dashed on to Holmesburg, and the 
Jaborers and truck-farmers, who came to the 
doors of their cottages, smoked generally the 
pipe of contentment after an early supper. 

William Winner and his sorrels left the 
coach at twilight and Holmesburg, and Jer- 
ry Carpenter tooled it with four kittenish 
grays for Bristol, past Andalusia, the scene 
of the Mina Chapman tragedy,and now, with 
its neighbor, Sonesdale, the early summer 
and autumn home of the billionaires whose 
winters are spent in their town and mid- 
summer in their sea-shore houses. A thou- 
sand echoes of the sixteen hoofs made Ce- 
cilia close her ears as they rattled through 
the old covered bridge over Neshaminy 
Creek, and the bugle rang out for the tri- 
umphant entry into sleepy Bristol. It was 
after sunset, and the lamps were lighted, 
but they could still see enough of the quiet 
beauty of this portion of the Delaware to 
enjoy it. 

**T never see the green bank of Burling- 
ton over there,” said Cecilia, ‘‘ with the river 
between it and the little wharf here, but I 
think of heaven.” 

‘*Gad!” said her father, waking suddenly 
from a doze. ‘‘Is that why you want to 
take a house here, Cis? Want to make an 
sasy translation for your old dad when he 
has to go, pretty soon, eh? Very consid- 
erate, upon my life—very considerate.” 

‘It is like heaven, though, after the noise 
and dust and ugliness of town,” said Cecilia, 
as the coach stopped to change horses, look- 
ing out over the blue water, and listening to 
the slow stroke of a church bell calling some 
little Jersey flock to mid-week prayer. 

“They have no militia-parading here, in 
any event,” said Van Name. ‘* It’s heavenly 
in that respect—eh, Mr. Conaway?” 

“Emilie Chapron gave the Fencibles a 
lovely banner, with a portrait of Lafayette 
painted on it,” Cecilia interjected. 

Mr. Conaway snorted. ‘* Yes, indeed, yes, 
indeed, Van Name. Upon my word, I have 
no patience with those people. General 
Cadwallader fifing and drumming through 
the streets all day in honor of the downfall 
of the French monarchy—a monarchy, be- 
gad! to which this country owes its existence. 
A very jolly fellow was the King, too—a very 
jolly fellow. I met him, when he was the 
Count d’Artois, at his poor brother's court 
when I was there—Heaven forgive me!— 
with Mr. Jefferson, forty odd years ago. 
And they’ve put young Egalité in his place 
—young Egalité, of that traitorous breed of 
Orleans, who've been scheming for the throne 
this hundred years—ever since the Regency.” 

The other three passengers looked sur- 
prised at this outburst of ultra-royalism, and 
Cecilia signalled to Van Name not to encour- 
age it; but it was too late. 

The young man had said, ‘‘ You don’t 
seem to be over-fond of your old chief, Mr. 
Conaway.” 

And the old gentleman broke out again: 
“Fond of him? Fond of Jefferson? Sir, 
he sent the country to the devil. Do you 
know why I have never changed the fashion 
of my clothing since the General's time? 
No? Because the fashions after that time 
were set by a pack of murderers—Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s friends, sir, of the Directoire. A 
pretty set of truly mervetllenx they were! 
But he saved my skin, I've no doubt. He 
got leave of absence when he saw trouble 
brewing in ‘89. If I had staid, I'd have 
said or done something to bring me to the 
guillotine. He always got out of the way 
when there was trouble. I don’t know that 
the sans-culottes would have made any trou- 
ble for him, though.. They’d have liked him. 
They asked for Gouverneur Morris’s recall 
bécause he was too much of a gentleman.” 

‘Pray, Mr. Van Name,” said Cecilia, 
breaking in upon the tirade, ‘‘can you tell 
me what time we are due in Trenton? I 
must confess that I am monstrous hungry.” 

By the aid of a somewhat ponderous pock- 
et arrangement of flint, steel, and lamp-wick, 
Van Name produced a light, and found a 
large red printed placard which hung framed 
at the side of the coach, and read: 


INSTRUCTIONS 
TO THE 
GUARDS AND DRIVERS 
OF THE Fast MAIL RUNNING BETWEEN 
PHILADELPHIA AND NEw YORK. 
Time allowed for driving each route as follows: 


Miles. Hours. Minutes. 
Philadelphia to Holmesburg.... 10 1 


Holmesburg to Trenton......... va | 2 30 
Trenton to Ayres... ........6++ 21 2 30 
Ayres to New Brunswick....... 6 40 
New Brunswick to Newark..... 23 3 
Newark to Jersey City.......... 9 


Returning from New York, the 
same time allowed. 
Allowance for supper............ 15 


‘*We should be due there at a quarter to 
nine, Miss Conaway,” the New-Yorker an- 
swered. And silence fell upon the coach. 

Mr. Conaway wrapped himself in his coat. 
Cecilia pulled up her tippet, and nothing 
broke the stillness but the regular smiting of 
the four grays’ hoofs upon the hard turnpike, 
the jingle of their bits, the rumble of the 
wheels, and the occasional crackle of a dry 
branch which had fallen in the road as the 
coach swept over it. The lamp-light shone 
out into the trees on each side of the road, 
and showed where the early frost had already 
touched and tinged the maples into a thou- 
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sand tints of red, which seemed like a reflec- 
tion of the hue of the swift-running coach 
and its scarlet guard and driver. Then the 
hoof-beats gave a slower, hollow sound, and 
the Fast Mail began its journey over the long 
wooden Morrisville bridge across the Dela- 
ware, and presently was on Jersey soil and 
in Trenton town. 

Lights shone brightly from the front of 
Mrs. Wilde’s tavern in the Jersey capital. 
The cramped passengers bundled out of the 
vehicle and were welcomed by the bustling 
hostess, who had spread for them a supper 
each item of which would have furnished 
one of the hasty meals which are snatched 
at a modern railway station. There were 
fried chicken, waffles, buckwheat cakes, and 
Jersey sausage, coffee, and Mr. Conaway con- 
cluded his repast with a tass of apple brandy 
of the true Jersey-lightning variety, ‘* every 
drop of which was warranted to burn a hole 
through a silver dollar.” Then, his old blood 
warmed with the food and drink, he stump- 
ed out to watch the harnessing of the new 
team. 

“And you are going abroad, Miss Con- 
away?” sighed Van Nume when they were 
alone. 

‘‘ Yes; but, mercy me, don’t say it as if it 
was ‘you are going to—o—o d—i—e, Miss 
Conawa—a—y.’” 

**You are light-hearted,” said the young 
man. “If I were going, I would be too.” 

‘* Well, well,” said Miss Conaway, briskly, 
‘*T suppose the packet captain can give you 
aberth.” ~ 

‘* You play the Tantalus, Miss Conaway,” 
said Van Name, dejectedly. ‘* My holiday 
ended last year. My father would scarcely 
spare me to make this little trip.” 

** What was the purpose of your little trip?” 
said Cecilia, archly, pausing with her napkin 
in her hand. 

** Ah, Miss Conaway—” Van Name began, 
eagerly. 

‘Come, come, young people,” said the 
old gentleman, putting his head in the door, 
“the coach is wailing.” 

If Cecilia had feared a renewal of the con- 
versation which she had handled so coquet- 
tishly, the new team relieved her of embar- 
rassment. They had been dancing and fret- 
ting at their bits, and the moment .the pas- 
sengers were placed, and Caleb Blake, their 
driver, had swung himself into his seat, they 
were off with a whirl through Trenton streets. 
The like had never been seen there since 
Washington sent the Hessians dancing before 
him on a December morning fifty-four years 
before. The lights of the inn were swal- 
lowed up in an instant, and the bouncing of 
the coach on its high springs through the 
dark made Guard Jacob Shipman cling to 
his seat with one hand, and thump his breast 
pockets vigorously with the other to make 
doubly sure that his bank packages were not 
jounced out. At the outskirts of the town 
the dash of a rabbit across the road increased 
the animals’ speed, and the rate at which 
they raced for Princeton through the coun- 
try was like steeple-chasing. 

““They are running away! They are run- 
ning away!” gasped Cecilia. 

‘*They are only feeling their oats, my 
dear,” said her father, reassuringly. 

‘**T hope that is all,” said the young lady; 
but she freed her arms from her cloak, and 
put one hand through one of the dangling 
straps which had been rapping sharply 
against the steel ribs of the coach cover as 
the vehicle bounded along. ‘‘ Oh!” 

There were plenty of straps in the well- 
appointed coach. It was strange that Cecilia 
and Van Name had grasped the same one. 
It was not a very loud *‘ Oh!” that Cecilia 
gave when she made the discovery that an- 
other hand had in the dark reached the strap 
before her, and she did not seek to withdraw 
from the leather loop, albeit it was somewhat 
crowded. Van Name set his teeth, and kept 
his hand there. He would rather have faced 
the mob that had just torn down the French 
monarchy than have risked his nascent suit 
by presuming upon Cecilia’s fright; but, with 
the feeling of a desperate gambler, he resolved 
to let his hand stay in the loop, and see what 
came of it when her excitement cooled. So 
he let it remain, not daring to move a muscle, 
lest he should be thought to take a cowardly 
advantage of Miss Conaway’s fright. The 
motion of the coach gradually slackened. 
The seventeen-hand thorough-breds Nell and 
Major, the Boy and Henry, were through with 
their fun, and resigned themselves after their 
gallop to the sober guidance of Caleb Blake. 
Yet the little hand did not steal out of the 
loop until the lights of Princeton were almost 
in sight. As they shone in the coach window, 
Van Name looked eagerly at Cecilia’s face. 
It wore a rosy blush, and there was just a 
suspicion of a reproachful smile. 

The mail flashed past the front of old Nas- 
sau Hall, drew up at Thompson’s tavern, 
Princeton, and was off again behind a cross- 
matched team of tall rawboned horses of 
Alleghany Mountain breed, picked for work 
over the heaviest and hilliest part of the road. 
Half way between Princeton and Ayres the 
clatter of an approaching equipage is heard 
—a sort of echo of the noise of the mail. 

‘* All right!” sings out the guard Hickman 
from his perch overhead. 

‘** All right!” comes the echo out of the 
darkness, and in a moment more the lamps 
of the mail from New York shine full in the 
passengers’ faces. The next moment it is 
gone like a red streak in the darkuess to the 
south. 

** We must be half way there,” said Cecilia, 
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with a little yawn. ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Van Name, 
when they introduce the railway coaches that 
you talk about will one be able to walk about 
in them?” 

‘* Hardly,” said Van Name, with a smile of 
superior knowledge, and not having the eye 
of the prophet wherewith to see the ‘‘ ves- 
tibule limited” of sixty years after. ‘* The 
compartnents of the English railway coach- 
es are scarcely larger than this, but then the 
motion is so smooth that one can stand up 
for a change without danger.” 

‘That, at least, would be a relief,” said 
Cecilia. ‘‘ Now if I should stand up here, I 
should undoubtedly fall out of the door, or 
over on papa and wake him up, or—” 

‘*You might secure yourself by one of the 
straps,” said Van Name, daringly. 

** Not if a fellow-passenger had pre-empted 
them,” replied Cecilia. ‘* Now if you went 
to sea with us, Mr. Van Name, and the ves- 
sel was wrecked, and there was only one 
plank to save me, would I find when I reach- 
ed it that you had got there before me and 
wouldn’t let go?” 

** My dear Miss Conaway,” said Van Name, 
eagerly, ‘‘if that unfortunate case should 
come, I should only have but one regret in 
letting go, and that would be at the loss of 
the sight of your face.” 

‘*As you are not going with us,” said Ce- 
cilia, dryly, ‘‘ your gallantry will not be put 
to the test, but that is a very pretty compli- 
ment, Sir Flatterer. Is it of French make or 
English, pray?” 

“Tt is of the make of the heart,” said Van 
Name; but the bugle ringing for Ayres waked 
the sleeping passengers, and put a stop to the 
drift of the conversation, which Van Name 
thought to himself, as he sat back in his seat 
again, he was directing with considerable 
skill. He did not renew the conversation 
during the next stage, which he knew was of 
only six miles, but sat and meditated on his 
future plan of campaign, while ‘‘Old Roany ” 
—as Eben Stoddard, the new driver, was 
called, on account of his iron-gray hair— 
piloted the mail to New Brunswick. That 
town was passed at midnight, and Jacob 
Whipple took the reins for the long twenty- 
three-mile stage to Newark. 

**T began to tell you at supper,” said Van 
Name, ‘* why I came to Philadelphia.” 

“Oh!” said Cecilia, ‘I thought you had 
finished telling me; but no, pon my word, I 
can’t remember why it was, so 1 suppose you 
didn’t tell me.” 

“T think you know,” said Van Name, with 
a tragic seriousness, Which was rather marred 
by a fine crescendo snore from the bilious 
old woman to whom he had given his seat. 

Cecilia took hold of the strap, rested her 
head on her arm, so that the moonlight shone 
full on her arch face through the coach win- 
dow, and, with a trace of mimicry of his se- 
riousness, replied, ** Really I do not.” 

“‘T came for the sole purpose of accom- 
panying you,” said Van Name, throwing a 
vast amount of import into his voice. 

“Papa and 1?” queried the young lady, in- 
nocently. 

‘**No; you,” said Van Name, with impa- 
tient emphasis. 

‘Well, you took a very queer way of 
showing it,” murmured Cecilia, with a re- 
proachful glance at the strap. 

A swift intuition flashed athwart Van 
Name’s brain, and as the lights of Raiway 
shone into the coach window he made fast 
prisoner of the little hand within the loop, 
then gently disengaged it from the envious 
morocco, and pressed it to his lips. 

‘*That is what I ought to have done two 
hours ago,” he said, with conviction, as he 
fondled the little fist with both his own, and 
mumbled kisses on it. 

‘*No—o—o,” said Cecilia, doubtingly, at- 
tempting to withdraw the pink-and-white 
prize, “not quite that much; but you might 
have—” 

** Squeezed it!” said Van Name, emphati- 
cally. And then Cecilia gave a little cry, for 
before he suited the action to the word he 
had slipped a large intaglio which he wore 
on the third finger of her left hand. He 
**made it well,” in the manner described in 
a well-known nursery rhyme. 

Single at New Brunswick,engaged at New- 
ark; would that it might be married at Jersey 
City! Van Name thought, as the mail swept 
through the frosty dawn on the last stage of 
this most eventful journey. He wanted to 
shout out his happiness to George Washing- 
ton, the leader of the gray team which hur- 
ried them over the last miles of their route. 
He would have liked to surprise Asa Thomas, 
the driver, with it, as he sat with reddening 
nose in the crisp air of the morning on the 
box. He would have liked to proclaim 
it through the guard’s horn to the fishes 
of the fresh rippling Hackensack. He would 
have liked to wake up Beau-pére Conaway 
and ask his consent at once. A little ex- 
clamation of delight from Cecilia withdrew 
him from his silent rapture. She was look- 
ing from the window. The space was crowd- 
ed, but, with some damage to her bonnet, his 
head was framed with hers in a red-leather 
background. 

They had reached the summit of Bergen 
Hill, and New York was before them. Not 
the New York of to-day, with the sands of 
its desert of men covering every foot of Man- 
hattan Island, with the noble profile of that 
island obscured by ungainly wharves and the 
iron bulks of hundreds of foreign vessels. It 
was a snug little town, reaching not half way 
up the narrow island, and ending in a green- 
ery of market gardens about where Grace 
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Church now stands. Above were farms and 
orchards and the crowned hills, and below a 
forest of thirteen-story buildings did not ob- 
scure the graceful outlines of the new City 
Hall. Dozens of trim packets were moored 
in the stream, each flying the American flag, 
aud one, Van Name thought to himself with 
a pang, was to bear Cecilia from him on the 
morrow. 

The passengers all waked with the sunrise 
gun from Fort Hamilton; and Cecilia, her 
coquetry all gone, sat with happy face beside 
her father, and spoke only but eloquently 
with her eyes, as in the first fresh sunlight of 
the autumn day the coach rolled into Jersey 
City. 

Joseph Dodd, now well on with his fifty- 
four years of faithful service of the Post-office 
Department, is waiting with his row-boat at 
the ferry to take the mail across to the foot 
of Cortlandt Street, and thence to the post- 
office in Garden Street. Gerard Shipman 
goes with him to the stage-oftice, at Thomas 
Whitfield’s, ‘‘ No. 1 Cortlandt Street, second 
door from Broadway, and next door to the 
celebrated pump of good water.” He does 
not mark on his way-bill that, contrary to all 
regulations, the Fast Mail has stopped mid- 
way in its course and taken up a way-passen- 
ger—one Dan Cupid. 

‘“*T never saw you wear that ring before, 
Cecilia,” says Mr. Conaway, as he blinks his 
eyes and yawns while they wait for the ferry. 
** What, you sly puss—” 

“Hush, papa!” said Cecilia, growing rosy. 
‘*Mr. Van Name will come and tell you all 
about it at the Duyckinks’ this afternoon. 
We are staying at the Duyckinks, Walter— 
Mr. Van Name, I mean—on Bowling Green.” 


THE “VESUVIUS.” 
BY ALBERT F. MATTHEWS. 

On the roster of the United States navy 
the fourth-rate unarmored cruiser Vesuvius 
is put down as a ‘‘dynamite cruiser.” In- 
terest in this vessel has just been rekindled 
by the experiments at target-shooting in 
Chesapeake Bay. It is true that this pecul- 
iar vessel may be classified properly as ¢ 
fourth-rate unarmored cruiser, being of less 
than 1000 tons burden, but it is also true that 
this government never officially proclaimed 
a greater inaccuracy than to denominate and 
to keep on denominating this graceful and 
dangerous craft as a dynamite cruiser. She 
has never thrown dynamite, never was in- 
tended to throw dynamite, and probably 
never will throw dynamite, unless sudden 
war should occur, and no more desirable ex- 
plosive than dynamite can be procured at 
once. The truth is that she is capable of 
throwing dynamite, and hence her rating as 
a dynamite cruiser. She could hurl 500 
pounds of it from each one of her guns at a 
single charge, and it would cover the distance 
of more than a mile in the same time that a 
first-class sprinter would speed over 100 
yards—10$ seconds. And if an Italian iron- 
clad, or any other naval monster, great or 
small, should happen to be within 200 feet of 
the spot where the loaded cigar (as the car- 
tridge has been called) should chance to 
strike, there wouldn’t be any ironclad or 
vessel of any sort there in ten, five, or two 
seconds, according as the time had been ar- 
ranged for the cartridge to explode after con- 
tact. The more correct designation of this 
unique vessel would be to classify her as an 
air-torpedo boat—the only one of the kind in 
existence, and one whose capabilities have 
not yet been determined, notwithstanding the 
recent experiments in Chesapeake Bay. 

Some of our naval officers say the Vesuvius 
is a failure; others say the same thing in a 
different way by declaring that they hope 
she may be successful in time. Outspoken 
friends or admirers of the Vesuvius in the 
navy are very few. This much the naval 
ofticers admit—and so do the officers of the 
other navies of the world—she is capable, 
before being entirely reloaded, of throwing 
from her three stationary guns 80 cartridges 
or projectiles, each filled with almost any 
kind of high explosive, and each weighing 
500 pounds, a distance of more than a mile, 
and do it all in less than 30 minutes. In 
other words, she could explode 15,000 pounds 
of gun-cotton, dynamite, or any gelatinous 
explosive in a given spot a mile away in Jess 
than half an hour. This of itself, in the 
minds of many, should characterize her as a 
war vessel of stupendous possibilities. 


In his last report, however, Secretary Tracy. 


said of the Vesuvius that her success ‘‘has 
not yet been demonstrated.” It was to de- 
monstrate her utility that she was ordered to 
the Chesapeake. The idea was to show 
what she could do at target-shooting. No 
explosive was used,dummy shells being fired. 
The result proved that when the vessel was 
stationary and the water smooth she could 
hurl cartridges with such accuracy that every 
shot would have destroyed a vessel as small 
as the stocky gun-boats of the Yorktown and 
Concord class. The trial was a remarkable 
success when firing from a stationary base. 
On the second day, the Vesuvius being in 
motion and the target also moving—condi- 
tions that probably would obtain in naval 
warfare, unless the Vesuvius should steal up 
to her adversary at anchor—it was found that 
the cartridges went straight enough, but that 
they overshot the mark or fell short to such 
an extent that in combat the vessel would 
scarcely more than menace the safety of an 
enemy. The experiments while the vessel 
was in motion were pronjunced failures, 
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a clump of bulrushes, and an il- 
luminated electric fountain. 

At an early period in the history 
of the park the beginning was made 
of a collection of native birds and 
beasts. The zoological department 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION 


and, as a result, the board recommended 
further trials, and some changes in the 
mechanism of the machinery which regulates 
the pneumatic force that propels the projec- 
tiles. ! 

After the trial it was the opinion of naval 
officers that it would, be best to use so-called 
dynamite guns on land exclusively. They 
overlooked the fact, granting that the guns 
are useless on a vessel in motion, that by being 
mounted on a light-draught vessel, a battery 
of immense power can be secured, capable of 
being moved swiftly from point to point. A 
moving fort of high explosives, unerring in 
smooth water in accurate fire, certainly has 
advantages in harbor defence which no for- 
tification of equal delivery power could pos- 
sess. Effective naval fighting requires a 
moderately smooth sea. The experiments in 
the Chesapeake show that in harbor engage- 
ments the Vesuvius would be a most potent 
force, and it is for this reason, doubtless, that 
further trials have been recommended. The 
crew were all new at the work, the guns 
were not ranged to a nicety, and it was 
thought to be unfair to condemn the vessel 
for work at sea under such conditions. It is 
perfectly proper, therefore, to say that the 
Vesuvius is still an unknown quantity in war- 
fare. 

When there was talk recently of Italy 
sending her elephantine battle ships to Sandy 
Hook, it was said at the Navy Department 
that in the cruiser Veswedus and in the Moni- 
tor Miantonomoh (the latter approaching com- 
pletion in the Brooklyn Navy-yard) would 
lie the only hope of defence of New York. 
As a matter of fact, the Vesuwvivs would have 
had to do the whole work. Two of the 
Miantonomoh’s guns were in position, but 
it would have taken some time to put her in 
shape for action, although she was almost 
completed. The Vesuvius was practically in 
fighting trim. ‘To have been of any use, how- 
ever,she would have had to steam within one 
mile of her enemy. This necessity many 
persons think is her greatest limitation. They 


_ believe that she would be hit and destroyed 


long before she could get within fighting 
range of any large battle ship or cruiser. It 
must be remembered, however, that there is 
no record of any successful naval fighting at 
a distance of a mile. The Veswrius can steam 
at the rate of twenty-five land miles an hour, 
and it would be the luckiest kind of a chance 
shot if she should be hit a mile away with 
any gun, be it one of 4inch or 13-inch cali- 
ber. The Vesuvius, therefore, is a potential- 
ity in warfare whose status will probably be 
settled only by an engagement. It is because 
this status is unsettled that the government 
is hesitating about building a similar craft 
with pneumatic guns fore and aft, so that 
the vessel could fire advancing or retreating. 
An appropriation has been made already by 
Congress for Dynamite Cruiser No. 2, but 
until more is known about the Vesuvius 
such a vessel will not be built. 

Although the Vesuvius is only two years 
old, no vessel is better known in the naval 
circles of the world. She has been talked 
over and gone over inch by inch by the ex- 
perts. Italy has asked the Cramps about the 
cost of building one like her. Spain has in- 
vestigated her. Japan has sent her Minister 
of War and two or three sets of inquiring 
busy officials to inspect her, and a high-grade 
admiral of France has looked her through 
and through. Her plans and her record 
have been examined by the naval officials of 
every country, and one and all have written 
a question mark opposite her name to desig- 
nate their inability to gauge her capabilities 
as an engine of war. The average citizen of 
the United States has little knowledge of this 
peculiar addition to the new navy of which 
he is becoming so vastly proud. Many 
persons imagine her to be a big vessel on 
which dynamite guns are mounted, which 
may be swung around, ranged, and fired 
much as any other big cannon may be han- 
dled. Others know that she is a small craft 
of peculiar design, but further than that, little 
is known. 

The Vesuvius is as slender and as graceful 
as any pleasure-yacht, and if the three long 
tubes, each 15 inches in diameter, called 
guns, could be obliterated, she would look 
like one. She is faster than any pleasure-yacht 
of her size, having a record of 213 knots, 
or about 25 miles, an hour. She is 252 feet 
long, of 950 tons burden, 4000 horse-power, 
and when loaded draws 10 feet 10 inches of 
water. She has three so-called dynamite 
guns. They are 55 feet long, and protrude, 
as may be seen by the picture on page 
420, about 10 feet from the deck. The 
longitudinal section diagram, also printed 
herewith, shows how the guns run down to 
the bottom of the vessel. If she could carry 
sufficient coal, she would cross the Atlantic 
in smooth water in five days. Her mission, 
however, is that of cgast and harbor defence. 
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OF THE ‘‘ VESUVIUS,” SHOWING THE INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT OF THE VESSEL. 


The guns are stationary, and cannot be 
shifted in any way. The vessel is simply a 
carriage for them. To hit an object the bow 
of the vessel must be pointed directly at it. 
For this reason it is difficult to strike a con- 
stantly moving target; a vessel, even with 
twin screws, cannot be turned as a man 
would slowly turn his body when aiming at 
a steadily moving object. The cartridges 
used are 105 inches in diameter and 9 feet 
long. They are hollow, and the explosive is 
stored in them, and set off by a primer that 
is itself exploded by contact with some solid 
substance. There are two sets of revolvers 
for each gun. They are stored in front of the 
air-chambers of the guns. The diagram and 
the pictures show the revolvers. The mech- 
anism is akin to the average revolver. There 
are five chambers in each of the revolvers, 
making the capacity of each gun ten car- 
tridges. 

The lower section of the gun is detach- 
able, and is dropped, as the pictures show, 
from its slanting position to a level one, 
where it receives a cartridge from the re- 
volver in front, by means of a mechanical 
device which pushes the cartridge back to 
its place. This section of the gun is then 
lifted, and becomes a part of the continuous 
55-foot tube, at the bottom of which is a 
chamber of compressed air. A gauge fixes 
the amount of air force necessary to throw 
the cartridge a certain distance, say a quar- 
ter, a half, or a full mile. The air rushes in, 
the gun barks sharply, there is a dash of va- 
por or a cloud mist at the muzzle, and in- 
stantly the eye catches sight, 200 feet in the 
air, of the torpedo speeding its way like a 
thunder-bolt. It rises to a height of nearly 
300 feet, then travels horizontally, as though 
following a straight line marked off against 
the sky, much as a ‘“‘liner” travels from a 
base-ball player's bat. When near its des- 
tination the projectile dips sharply, and 
plunges into solidity at about the same an- 
gle at which it rose. Meantime the lower 
section of the gun has been dropped again, 
the chamber revolves, another cartridge is 
pushed into place, the gun becomes one tube 
again, and is ready for action. The firing is 
done from a conning-tower, to which access 
is gained only from below-deck. Inside is 
the wheel for steering the vessel, speaking- 
tubes, signals, ete., and the three levers which 
discharge the guns. The projectile is visible 
during its whole flight, and may easily be 
seen for two miles. It looks, froma distance, 
like a swiftly speeded arrow. The man in 
the conning - tower thus has opportunity to 
study the air currents and other phenomena 
of use to him in gauging his guns. 

The cartridge itself has a peculiar spiral 
safety arrangement, by which the fuse is ren- 
dered harmless until a flight through the air 
of about an eighth of a mile is accomplished. 
Then a screw is whirled off at its base, which 
unlocks the powers of devastation, and de- 
struction is literally in the air. It took more 
than a year to perfect the valves which reg- 
ulate the air pressure. The Pneumatic Gun 
Company has since improved upon those 
used on the Vesuvius, and they are to be util- 
ized in making the so-called dynamite guns 
which that company is building for the gov- 
ernment to be mounted on land for coast de- 
fence. It wasa knowledge of these improve- 
ments, doubtless, that impelled the board of 
officers at the recent trial to recommend 
changes in the mechanism. 

Only once has the Veswetus thrown gun- 
cotton cartridges, and then only one from 
each gun. That took place in the Delaware 
near Chester a year ago last March. 

The first cartridge weighed 510 pounds, 
and it went 200 yards more than a mile, the 
time of transit being exactly 11 seconds. The 
second cartridge weighed six pounds less,and 
went 50 yards further, and occupied 114% sec- 
onds in flight. The third weighed the same 
as the second, and went 400 yards more than 
a mile, the time of flight being 11} seconds. 
The first cartridge was set to explode in 10 
seconds after impact. It seemed to those 
watching for the explosion to be 10 minutes, 
but the mound of yellow water lifted itself 
promptly on time. It rose swiftly, and be- 
came a slender column 200 feet high, with 
jagged peaks. Then a black mass moved to 
the top and crested the pillar. The black 
substance was mud. When the pillar fell, 
the water seemed to attach itself to the balls 
of mud as they darted back to their bed in 
the river, and the whole had the appearance 
of a mass of comets with yellow tails shoot- 
ing earthward. The second cartridge weut 
off five seconds after impact. It had not 
reached the bottom of the river when 1t ex- 
ploded, and the column that jumped toward 
the sky consisted mainly of dirty water. The 
third cartridge went off at impact. The fire- 
gleam of its fuse flashed on the water much 
as though it had struck a bowlder floating 
serenely on the stream. The reverberation 


shook the windows of Chester, five miles 
away, and the people thought there had been 
an earthquake. 

In loading the Vesuvius the cartridges must 
be slipped down the guns, and then packed 
away in the revolvers. There is no other 
way of putting the cartridges where they 
belong. Dynamite disintegrates, becomes 
dangerous, and inspection in the Veswoius 
therefore would be difficult. Gun cotton is 
safe and lasting, and has equal devastating 
power. Therefore dynamite will not be 
used in this or any other similar torpedo ves- 
sel, if another should be built. The name 
dynamite cruiser has a horrid front, howev- 
er, and in war-time that is just what is want- 
ed. Therefore the appellation dynamite 
cruiser will always stick to the Vesuvius, and 
duly ithpress the ignorant, just as it is ex- 
pected to do. 


THE PARKS AND PARKWAYS 
OF CHICAGO. 

(Continued from page 416, Supplement.) 
From the breakwater an artificial paved 
beach extends back 40 feet, sloping upward 
to a rise of six feet above mean water-level. 
A concrete parapet two feet high separates 
this beach from a broad promenade—a walk 
and drive—built out into the lake, the front 
protected by the stone beach, and between it 
and the present shore a quiet reach of water, 
with numerous inlets. This stretch of smooth 
water, a mile and a half long, with an average 
width of 250 feet, will be available for row- 
ing regattas and such purposes. With the 
extension of the Lake Shore Drive south of 
the water-works to connect with Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago will have a magnificent wa- 
ter-side boulevard stretching unbroken for 
twelve miles, which, except for one or two 
brief spaces, will command throughout its 
course a view of the lake. The driveway 
along the breakwater is in connection with 
and forms a part of the famous ‘‘ Sheridan 
Road,” a shore drive intended ultimately to 
extend from Chicago 30 miles north. 

One feature in which Lincoln Park stands 
incomparable among the Chicago parks is 
its statuary. Upon a slight eminence near 
the main park entrance is the admirable 
Lincoln Monument, by Augustus St. Gau- 
déns, a bronze statue of heroic size, which 
may be seen from a great distance. It is ap- 
proached by a flight of five broad low gran- 
ite steps, which lead up on to an oblong cut- 
stone platform 60 feet long and 80 feet 
wide, which is fashioned to form a classic 
granite bench facing inward. Great eagle 
wings are carved upon the gate posts at the 
opening of the ellipse, and on either side of 
the lower steps is a Jarge ball of bronze, one 
decorated with an axe, and the other with a 
spray of laurel. The figure stands in the 
centre of the farther part of the ellipse, upon 
an oblong square pedestal, with the face 
turned toward the south, the head bent, and 
the face looking down. The proportions of 
the whole structure, the size and attitude, 
are finely harmonious with the broad land 
and water surroundings. The setting of this 
statue could be greatly improved by procur- 
ing a background of trees for it. If the road 
which now runs directly behind it should be 
done away with, no injury to the park would 
result, and the appropriate planting of this 
space with high-growing trees would pro- 
duce a most satisfactory effect. 

A group of Indians of life size, in black 
bronze, by John Boyle, of Philadelphia, sur- 
meunts an elevation of ground near the men- 
agerie. A warrior, a squaw holding a pap- 
poose, and a dog constitute the group, and 
on the four sides of the base are bass-reliefs 
representing Indian subjects. At the south 
end of the large flower beds, overlooking the 
northern parterre, stands a statue of the Ger- 
man poet Schiller, a reproduction of the 
statue in the poet’s birthplace of Marbach, in 
Wiirtemberg. It is the gift of German citi- 
zens, who unveiled it in 1886, on the anni- 
versary of the poet’s death. Near by, upon 
a pedestal of a single block of rough Minne- 
sota granite, is the statue, in heroic size, of 
the early explorer La Salle, a fine figure in 
black bronze, by Jacques de Lalaine. 

The arched granite base of the Grant mon- 
ument is built, and awaiting the completion 
of the equestrian statue, which the artist, Mr. 
Louis Robinson, will probably complete in 
time to have it in place and ready to unveil 
by June next. The money for the payment 
of the work, $55,000 in amount, was long 
ago raised by popular subscription. Statues 
of Shakespeare and Burns are preparing for 
the park, and a statue of the naturalist Lin- 
nus, presented by Scandinavian citizens, 
will be unveiled in the present spring. Other 
ornamental features of Lincoln Park are the 
bronze fountain by St. Gaudens, represent- 
ing boys, herons, and swans playing about 


has been enlarged,and includes both 
native and tropical animals. It com 
prises tive bear pits, deer and elk 
paddocks which cover several acres, 
and the cages of various animals 
are scattered among the elm-trees. 
The tropical beasts are kept in a 
fine large brick building of simple 
and effective design. The roof is 
carried on trusses above a cement 
floor, leaving the interior free of obstructing 
columns, and generally the structure is a 
clean, airy, and convenient one 

In the six greenhouses, including the palm- 
house,crowded with palms and tree-ferns,are 
raised the 150,000 plants used annually to 
decorate the flower beds. There are flower 
spaces in two parts of the grounds; the larger 
garden covers four and the smaller one two 
acres, and when fully planted they contain 
200,000 plants, making a fine display. 

Northeast of the greenhouses is the prop- 
agating - house, a well-devised and_ finely 
equipped building, 220 by 100 feet in extent. 
It is constructed of granite bowlders, iron, 
and glass, and is used for the propagation of 
plants and the growing of specimens for the 
palm-house. West of this building there is 
soon to be erected, of the same kind of ma- 
terials, at a cost of $80,000, a palm-house 
156 feet long, 110 feet wide, and 54 feet high, 
with an extensive conservatory and fernery 
attached. <A terrace 150 feet wide will ex- 
tend along its entire front. 

The benefits to her citizens in the way of 
health and recreation amply justify the great 
expenditure of money that Chicago has made 
upon her parks and boulevards. Indeed, the 
construction of these recreation-groands—as 
has almost invariably been the case in cities 
that have introduced such improvements—is 
proved to bea good investment for Chicago in 
a purely financial aspect through the increase 
in value of taxable property, caused by the 
greater desirability of the town as a place of 
residence. 

After twenty years of improvement, in- 
cluding sewerage, road-making, grading, 
and planting, and the same period of use and 
maintenance, the total cost of the South 
Park system amounts to about $8000 an 
acre, Which is about the average price set 
to-day upon naked unimproved Jands adja- 
cent to the park. In the two years following 
the beginning of construction-work on the 
West Side parks the increase of. revenue to 
the city from the enhanced value of the ad- 
joining lands within the annexed twelve 
square miles was $161,631 65 in excess of 
the interest on the indebtedness incurred by 
the purchase of park lands and the amount 
expended by of the Board of Commissioners 
in construction and maintenance during that 
period. The progress of work on Lincoln 
Park has been attended by a similarly satis- 
factory increase of tax receipts in the North 
Division. 

The broad boulevards, with their carriage- 
ways, riding-pads, and promenades, brilliant 
with flowers and shaded by great elm-trees, 
are generally provided with a special drive- 
way used as a race-course. These superb 
pleasureways are the scene at all seasons of 
much festive parade in the way of fine driv- 
ing equipages; and the throng of carriages 
that rol] along them on pleasant days of the 
greater part of the year gives place in winter, 
when there is a fall of snow upon the smooth 
hard roadways, to gay sleighing turnouts. 
Along these boulevards fine residence build- 
ings are rising, the embodiment of the high- 
est inspirations of the architect, to give add- 
ed stateliness and elegance to the scene. 

The plan of the parks, and the facility with 
which they all are reached from the heart of 
the city, make their advantages readily avail- 
able for the people of every part of the town. 
Here all visitors, within the limitations im- 
posed by propriety and safety, are free to en- 
joy themselves unrestrainedly in their own 
way. The grassy lawns are, for the most 
part, commons, free for the strolls and plays 
of adults and children alike. In the larger 
spaces the grounds for base-ball, cricket, and 
tennis courts are kept in good condition, and 
in sylvan nooks amid trees and shrubbery 
the mothers and servants in charge of small 
children can sit in the shade, while the baby 
swings in a hammock at hand, and the lar- 
ger children disport themselves at their plays 
about the greens. 

By the time the houses of the fast-growing 
city shall have invaded the farther borders of 
the remotest of the parks, these recreation- 
grounds will, through the disposition of 
trees and shrubbery, have secured for their 
visitors somewhat of the atmosphere of se- 
clusion and mystery that comes with the 
best rural scenery. More and more the peo- 
ple will seek in the parks that relief from the 
hasteful, overstrained city striving so essen- 
tial to the health and harmony of the phys- 
ical, intellectual, and’ spiritual life. But 
viewed only in the light of desirable results 
already attained, the forecast, wisdom, and 
public spirit shown by the people who have 
planned and built these recreation-grounds 
are hardly to-be paralleled in the history of 
cities, and there is no circumstance of Chi- 
cago’s marvellous growth and great achieve- 
ments so wonderful and beneficent as the 
creation and development of her magnificent 

park and parkway system. 
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1. View of Seattle and Mount Tacoma from Hotel Denny. 2. Snoqualmie Falls, 286 Feet Hi~h. 3. Distant View of the Olymp 
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THE CITY OF SEATTLE. 
BY WILLIAM WILLARD HOWARD. 


Wiru satisfaction grown from indisputable 
success, the good folk of Seattle say of their 
city, ‘‘It is ours; we made it; we own it.” 
This is neither pride nor vanity; it is mod- 
esty. Taking into account the rapid and al- 
most unexampled growth of the city during 
the past few years, and considering what the 
people would be justified in saying, and also 
in what tone they might say it, their quiet 
announcement of ownership does them infi- 
nite credit. The unthinking stranger does 
not appreciate the importance of this. Few 
persons can who are not familiar with the 
process of Western growth. 

Under the high-pressure system of Western 
civilization the incentive to development is 
always greater than the means of accomplish- 
ment. In new communities there are plenty 
of people willing to make improvements, but 
there is usually a scarcity of money for them 
to work with. Men see opportunities for 
building railroads, mills, warehouses, manu- 
factories, business blocks, and such things. 
Their supply of money is widely dispropor- 
tionate to their needs, and in the natural 
course of circumstances they seek to add to 
their capital where and in what manner they 
may. In the East there are many men who 
have money, but who have few opportunities 
of investing it. The enterprising man of the 
struggling West asks the capitalist of the 
East for enough additional money to devel- 
op his particular enterprise. He sees great 
profit in it and quick returns, and in his 
anxiety he offers as high as ten and twelve 
per cent. a year for the Eastern man’s idle 
capital. The Eastern man thinks that he 
knows a good rate of interest when he sees 
it, and after he has obtained plenty of secu- 
rity in the way of bonds, mortgages, judg- 
ment notes, and such iron-clad documents, he 
advances the money. Sometimes he takes 
out the interest in advance, in the form of 
discount, so that he can get not only ten or 
twelve per cent., but actually twice as much. 
The Western man cannot object, because he 
is feverishly anxious to get the money. He 
expects to make enough in a year to pay it 
all back. The borrower builds his mill, or 
his business block, or whatever it may be, 
and fancies that he owns it. He works hard, 
and for a year or two makes enougl to pay 
the interest and some of the principal. The 
lender thinks that he has found a good thing, 
and he readily advances money to the next 
ambitious man who approaches him. His 
neighbors lend money, and they too become 
convinced that they have found a good thing. 
The Western community grows as only West- 
ern communities can grow when they havea 
good start. For a time money is plentiful, 
and the enterprising people feel themselves 
to be rich and prosperous. They build fine 
houses, which they fill with expensive furni- 
ture, including the inevitable piano,and when 
that is done they feel so prosperous that they 
buy ponies and carriages for their wives and 
daughters. They are pretty well satisfied 
with themselves as financial managers, and 
incidentally the Eastern money-lender is sat- 
isfied too, for the reason that he supposes 
that all this show and fine living mean busi- 
ness success which will eventually pay him 
100 per cent. on his original investment. 

After a while there comes what the people 
of the West call a ‘‘bad year.” The bad 
year comes when it is not expected, for it 
has a habit of striking the typical Napoleon 
of Western finance with something of a 
shock. The crops fail, as crops sometimes 
do, even in the golden regions of bountiful 
America. There may have been too much 
rain, or there may have been no rain at all, 
which is the more likely state of the case. 
Some sort of bug may have eaten the young 
crops, or any one of a whole catalogue of 
possible things may have occurred to make 
it a bad year. The ambitious folk of the 
young city suddenly discover that they do 
not own their own property. The Eastern 
capitalist owns it, and they must pay rent to 
him in the shape of interest at ten or twelve 
per cent.a year. In a bad year all that the 
people can do is to make a frugal living. 
The payment of ten per cent. interest is well- 
nigh impossible. It must be done, however, 
as many a poor fellow knows to his cost. If 
it is not done there are legal proceedings 
and foreclosures and public sales, and such 
things, which are conducted with all the 
heartless publicity that misfortune always 
creates. The Eastern money-lender does in 
truth and reality own the town, and it de- 
pends upon his mercy whether the town 
thrives or comes to an untimely end. Is it 
any wonder that the hard-working Western 
man looks upon the Eastern capitalist as a 
Shylock incarnate? The plausible loan agent 
of the West, who makes a business of guar- 
anteeing Eastern investors eight per cent. on 
real-estate security, will rise right up at this, 
and assert that more mortgages are renewed 
than foreclosed. Perhaps they are, but if 
they are, it is because the Eastern investor 
considers renewal to be preferable to fore- 
closure from a business point of view. The 
Eastern investor is in this thing for money, 
and if he thinks that there is more profit to 
him in foreclosing than in renewing, he will 
foreclose. The Eastern money-lender has 
not yet been accused of undue philanthropy, 
so far as I know. 

In the course of time the city of Seattle 
will have a bad year. This is something 
that cannot be avoided, nor to any great ex- 
tent guarded against. It is as likely as not 





to occur through no fault of Seattle, or of 
her neighbors. When it does come, the sig- 
nificance of the present quiet assertion of 
ownership will be doubly apparent. The in- 
terest on her own debts will be paid into her 
own banks to the credit of her own people, 
and not sent out of the city to increase the 
capital of people who do not need it. The 
bad year will see fewer broken banks, bank- 
rupt firms, and ruined hopes in Seattle than 
in many places in the West that could be 
named. A quarter of a century hence, when 
the business methods of the various cities of 
the West and Northwest can be commented 
upon much more intelligibly than they can 
be now, it will be seen that one of the chief 
factors in Seattle’s growth was this local 
ownership of local property. Just now the 
money that is made over and above the cur- 
rent expenses of business is reinvested in 
something that will add to the wealth and 
prosperity of the place. Thus, the capitalist 
who furnishes money for public improve- 
ment has a double interest in the welfare of 
the locality, and for that reason, if for no 
other, he is bound to do his best to help the 
city in the anxious days of the bad year. 
The local capitalist cares both for his own 
property and for the town; the foreign mon- 
ey-lender cares only for his mortgage and his 
money. With all these facts taken into ac- 
count, any one may see how well fortified 
Seattle is against the attacks of the inevita- 
ble bad year. 

The bad year will doubtless be bad enough 
when it. comes, yet I do not see how it can be 
as bad in Seattle as in many other places, un- 
less the rest of the world ceases to use lumber 
and hops and coal and such things, which is 
entirely unlikely. The sources of Seattle’s 
prosperity are such that her mills and lines 
of business are likely to go on long after oth- 
er things stop. In the first place, there is 
enough primeval forest within easy reach of 
the city to keep her people busy for many 
years to come, and the important fact exists 
that a market can be found for most of this 
lumber in other countries than this. China 
wants lumber, Japan wants lumber, and all 
the countries along the western coast of the 
three Americas want lumber. There is al- 
waysa demand forlumber. It is a demand, 
too, that never grows less, but constantly in- 
creases With the growth of the country. Most 
of the lumber manufactured in Washington 
during the past few years has supplied only 
the local demand, although vessel-loads of 
stuff have been sent to foreign ports. With 
the recent remarkable increase in the number 
of saw-mills there will come a necessity for 
foreign markets, as it is not without reason 
that the local demand can keep pace with 
the productive capacity. The Puget Sound 
mills can furnish lumber to points as far east 
as Colorado, in direct competition with the 
lumber-dealers of Chicago and the mills of 
Michigan and Wisconsin. In the matter of 
cedar shingles they can practically control 
the markets as far east as St. Paul, and per- 
haps farther. In ship timbers Puget Sound 
has already sent some car-loads of stuff to 
the ship-yards of Virginia, and in bridge tim- 
bers she has hardly a rival within reasonable 
shipping distance. Thus it will be seen that 
nearly one-half of the great continent of 
North America is directly tributary to the 
mills of Washington. When this field is in 
a fair way of being occupied by the lumber 
dealers of Puget Sound, a systematic effort 
will be made to oper new markets, and 
those markets must of necessity be in for- 
eign countries. The opening of new markets 
in foreign countries means a reciprocity in 
trade that is greatly to be desired. Foreign 
merchants who now look upon the United 
States with indifference, if not actual dis- 
trust, will have a better opportunity than 
ever before of becoming acquainted with the 
North American merchant and manufactur- 
er, and, as a natural sequence, of becoming 
convinced of the superior advantages to be 
secured by trading here. Such a reciprocity 
of trade would benefit not only Seattle and 
the Puget Sound country, but the entire 
United States as well. Iam convinced that 
the people of Seattle already appreciate the 
importance of active trade relations with the 
Pacific countries, and that they are taking 
proper measures to make use of their oppor- 
tunities. 

The natural advantages of Seattle in this 
respect have by no means been lost sight of. 
On the contrary, the enterprising people of 
the city have prepared statistics to show that 
Australia and the Asiatic countries can trade 
much cheaper at Puget Sound than they can 
at Liverpool, which now controls most of the 
Asiatic business. The trade of China alone 
is worth about one hundred and thirty mill- 
ions of dollars, and most of this money goes 
to Great Britain. In connection with this 
fact there are some interesting comparisons of 
distance. From Seattle to Shang-Hai is a dis- 
tance of 5750 miles; from Liverpool to Shang- 
Hai, 11,750 miles. Here is a difference of 
6000 miles of ocean travel in favor of Seattle, 
to say nothing of the greater safety of the 
Seattle route over the Liverpool route. Puget 
Sound ought to control the tradeof Shang-Hai 
on the merit of distance alone. From Seattle 
to Canton is a distance of 6500 miles; from 
Liverpool to Canton,10,900 miles. New York 
herself has a personal interest in these figures, 
for Manhattan Island is 3750 miles nearer 
Shang- Hai, by way of Puget Sound, than Liv- 
erpool is, and at the same time the quickness 
of transportation is greatly in favor of New 
York. 

With respect to the Russian ports on the 
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-acific Ocean, the differences in distance and 

time are still greater. From Seattle to the 
mouth of the Amoor River is a distance of 
only 3900 miles; from Liverpool, 13,550 miles. 
The vast country drained by the Amoor is 
thus by nature and circumstances more trib- 
utary to the United States than to the capital 
of Russia itself. The projected Russian Pa- 
cific Railway will have its eastern terminus 
at Vladivostok, which is on the Japan Sea, 
only 4700 miles from Puget Sound. The 
vast regions of productive country directly 
tributary to this railroad will naturally estab- 
lish trade relations with the United States 
sooner than with any other foreign country, 
and it remains only for the merchants and 
manufacturers of America to cultivate that 
trade. In respect to distance, America has 
three times as good a chance as Liverpool 
has. 

Apart from the one advantage of distance, 
which may be considered as the chief advan- 
tage in securing the Asiatic trade in compe- 
tition with Great Britain, there are other ad- 
vantages that should not be lost sight of. 
England cannot-compete with the United 
States in the production of the articles of 
commerce that are most in demand in the 
Asiatic markets, such as lumber, meats, flour, 
canned goods, cheap cottons, and all sorts of 
machinery for agricultural and general use. 
It should be noted, in passing, that the State 
of Washington will in time have no superior 
among the States of America in the produc- 
tion of these things. With this advantage 
to begin with, America has a double advan- 
tage in the cheapness and quickness with 
which its products may be delivered to the 
Asiatic markets. The wonderful Japanese 
current of the Pacific Ocean, which gives the 
western coast of America one of the finest 
climates in the world, and which robs even 
the Alaskan winter of most of its terrors, 
adds 20 miles a day to a vessel’s speed in 
either going to or coming from the Asiatic 
coast. The great current flows in a circle 
from Japan to the American coast and back, 
and vessels may take passage in either cur- 
rent at will. Disabled junks of the Asiatic 
coast are sometimes washed ashore in the 
United States, and no doubt the reverse is 
quite as true. What with its climatic bene- 
fits and its helps to navigation, the gentle 
Japanese river in the sea seems to have 
been created especially for the use of the 
people of the western coast of the United 
States, and where nature has so plainly taken 
the initiative, man should follow. Puget 
Sound’s opportunity is too plain to be over- 
looked. 

That this opportunity will be made use of, 
I have not the slightest doubt. One has 
only to look back at the record of things ac- 
complished to feel sure that the people of 
Seattle are equal to any of their opportuni- 
ties, and likewise capable of meeting any 
emergency that may arise. The great fire 
of June 6, 1889, showed that. On that day 
uncontrollable flames leaped upon the busi- 
ness portion of the city, and swept it from 
the face of the earth. Before the fire had 
done its worst the entire business district, 
which covered an area of 64 acres, had al- 
most utterly disappeared, and with it some- 
thing like $10,000,000 worth of property. 
This was not the property of Eastern capi- 
talists, but of the people of Seattle itself, and 
the loss was theirs. It was a tremendous 
blow, because these people had not yet pass- 
ed the period of work and struggle in their 
business careers; in fact, they had only just 
begun to see daylight ahead, and to feel con- 
fident of a better future. When the fire had 
done all that fire could do to erase the city 
of Seattle from the map of the United States, 
there arose in the breasts of these people a 
mighty desire to build on the smoking ruins 
of their city the great, the rich, the mighty 
Seattle that they had looked forward to as a 
possibility of the distant future. They de- 
cided to build the city then and there, in- 
stead of waiting for the slower process of 
natural growth. Then began a_ building 
movement such as only America seems Ca- 
pable of, and which has been surpassed by 
no other city of equal size in the world. 
Chicago did more immediately after her fire 
in 1871, but Chicago was a much larger city, 
with more to work with. On the sixth day 
of June, 1890, the building record showed 
that 130 buildings had been constructed of 
brick, stone, and iron, in sizes ranging from 
three to eight stories. The total frontage 
was more than one and a half miles. The 
money spent on construction amounted to 
$4,593,900. At that time it was estimated 
that when the new buildings then in course 
of construction should be completed, the to- 
tal amount of money spent on the brick, 
stone, and iron buildings would be nearly 
$7,000,000. During the year there were 
built 335 frame and corrugated iron build- 
ings, at a cost of $1,266,400. These new 
buildings were put up in the burned district 
only. The usual building operations in the 
residence parts of the city went forward with- 
out much interruption. The new wharves 
constructed to replace the water-front prop- 
erty destroyed by the fire, cost, with their at- 
tendant warehouses and coal-bunkers, about 
$1,288,000. There were 60 new wharves, 
which had a frontage of more than two 
miles. 

It will be seen by these figures that the to- 
tal cost of new property in the burned dis- 
trict during the year was about $7,148,000, 
which nearly matches the loss by the fire, in- 
cluding the destroved buildings, and the val- 
ue of the merchandise. In this respect, at 
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least, the fire was a positive gain to Seattle, 
for the new buildings are infinitely better 
than the old ones were, and better calculated 
to give strangers confidence in the future of 
the city. These buildings, added to the 
matchless spirit that created them, establish 
beyond all doubt Seattle’s position as a com- 
mercial centre, for buildings like these are 
not built unless the people who built them 
expect to make good use of them. It may 
be mentioned incidentally,in connection with 
this matter, that during the year of the fire, 
and despite the unavoidable interruption 
paused by the fire, the wholesale trade of 
Seattle amounted to more than thirteen mill- 
ions of dollars. It is larger now, because 
the city has grown rapidly since the fire, and 
with increased growth naturally transacts 
more business. For practical men, the best 
proof of this commercial activity is the bank 
statement, which shows the city’s balance of 
account. In commenting on this point, the 
secretary of the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce has said: ‘‘ Enthusiasm may paint in 
glowing colors the growth and bright future 
of a community; self-interest may hopefully 
exaggerate the advantages of the present, 
and the promises held out of greater pros- 
perity, but the banks tell a cold-blooded, un- 
impassioned tale of hard, actual cash, count- 
ed dollar by dollar. Crowds congregate, 
men use bad judgment in building costly ed- 
ifices, booms stir the blood; but the man who 
holds the money-bag does not get excited. 
There is no romance about the statement that 
the total resources of the banks in the city 
amount to $8,631,227.” 

There never is any romance in tables of 
statistics, yet even the least prosaic-minded 
of men can find something to interest them 
in the figures that Seattle makes public now 
and then. Here is a significant comparison : 
In May, 1889, just before the fire, the depos- 
its in the banks of Seattle amounted to 
$4,118,033. There were then six banks do- 
ing business. On the ist of June, 1890, the 
deposits amounted to $6,458,845, divided 
among twelve banks. It should be remem- 
bered here that during that elapsed year 
more than seven millions of dollars had been 
paid out for new buildings. These are facts, 
yet they read very much as though they 
might be romance. The Chamber of Com- 
merce makes the following statement: ‘ In 
June, 1889, the taxable property of the city 
was $16,000,000; now it is $26,000,000. That 
is a very considerable increase of value with- 
in one year. But what is even more signifi- 
cant is that in 1889 the total amount of 
mortgages on real estate was $2,500,000 or 
so; this year we have no more than $3,000,- 
000, or a fraction less, although the additional 
buildings are probably worth $8,000,000. 
This is evidence that the large amount of 
building has been at the expense of property 
owners, and not on borrowed money.” This 
local ownership of property seems to me to 
be one of the chief reasons for the phenom- 
enal rise of the city out of the ruins of 1889. 
It was a bad year, as bad years go, but it led 
to better things, and in the main it might 
possibly be classed among those things that 
some folk call blessings in disguise. 

To persons who care less for the cold facts 
of bank statements than for the visible evi- 
dences of prosperity there is in Seattle a 
story of achievement little short of the mi- 
raculous. Here is a solid city of more than 
forty thousand people where only a few 
years ago there was a lonely saw-mill settle- 
ment in the midst of the primeval wilder- 
ness. Man first came to the site of Seattle 
for the timber that grew round about. The 
saw-mill community took the name of Seattle 
from the chief of the Suquampsh and other 
allied tribes of Indians. The advantages of 
the Puget Sound region were known —at 
least so far as navigation was concerned—as 
early as 1841, when the head of a govern- 
ment exploring expedition said in a report: 
‘*T venture nothing in saying that no coun- 
try in the world possesses waters equal to 
these. From the mouth of the straits to the 
head of pavigation,two hundred miles inland, 
not a shoal nor reef nor hidden danger exists. 
At times it narrows to a river’s width, and 
again widens into the majesty of a sea, but 
is everywhere free to navigation, the home 
of all craft, blue, deep, and fathomless.” 
With such a sheet of land-locked water as 
the sound, and with such inexhaustible re- 
sources in timber as the tributary country 
possessed, it was no wonder that Seattle 
should grow. Yet the growth was not par- 
ticularly rapid until the overland railroad 
movement attracted the attention of men 
seeking new fields for their money and their 
business energies. When the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad reached the Pacific coast, Seat- 
tle began that era of marvellous growth which 
has not yet come to an end. Seattle is still 
growing, as any one may see without the aid 
of statistics. When the Great Northern Rail- 
road also reaches the sound, as it is expected 
to do within a reasonable length of time, that 
growth will be reinforced by an added im- 
pulse of prosperity. 

The mere fact of a new railroad having 
crossed the continent and connected the wa- 
terways of the Pacific with the head of the 
Great Lakes would not of itself cause much 
of a forward movement, for there are scores 
of towns along the lines of the transconti- 
nental roads that a railway to the moon 
would not wake into commercial activity; 
but it is the business that the new road makes 
possible that stirs the blood of the pioncer 
citizens. It must be remembered that every 
new railroad that cuts a path through the wil- 
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derness of western Washington, and builds 
its wharves on the shores of the sound, lets 
loose the resources of one of the richest 
States in the American Union. There are 
hundreds of men in Washington waiting for 
the new road to carry their timber and their 
coal, their iron and their precious mineral, 
to the nearest market, and when these men 
begin to realize on their investments there 
will be thousands of others to come in and 
imitate their example. In these regions yet 
to be traversed by railroads there is enough 
timber uncut to keep the whole world going 
for fifty years or more; there is coal enough 
and to spare to supply the needs of the Pa- 
cific coast from Alaska to Cape Horn, and 
there is good agricultural land enough to 
maintain a population of four or five millions 
of people. I do not blame the Seattle man 
for having day-dreams as bright as the glitter 
of snow on lofty Mount Ranier, nor can I deny 
his prophecies of wealth in days to come, for 
the great State of Washington is a maga- 
zine of almost untouched wealth, and Puget 
Sound is its market. The good folk who 
are already on the ground, and who see what 
infinite riches are within their grasp, may be 
pardoned their contempt for Eastern slug- 
gishness and indifference, for the East does 
not know and cannot understand. People 
who are content with three or four per cent. 
interest on their money, and who are too 
conservative to believe that any high rate is 
safe, will doubtless never know the possibil- 
ities of profit in the new regions of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, where shrewd and capable 
people are chafing and worrying becaase 
they have not the means at hand to take full 
advantage of their opportunities. It is not 
too much to expect that these conservative 
Eastern men, or at least their successors, will 
some day be ‘only too glad to lend money on 
property in the Pacific Northwest at the rate 
of three or four per cent. 

If in this article I have given more atten- 
tion to the facts and figures of Seattle’s mate- 
rial prosperity than to any other feature of 
her existence, it is because that is about all 
there is to talk about. Seattle has no 
past and no history. It is all present and 
future. Even in social or local characteristics 
she is not particularly distinctive, at least not 
sufficiently so as to cause separate considera- 
tion. That is something for the future. The 
essayist on American cities twenty years 
hence will deal with this question to better 
purpose. Just at present Seattle is a collec- 
tion of Eastern and Western people bent on 
making money. They are not on Puget 
Sound for their health, although the climate 
is something to take delight in, and their so- 
cial existence is a secondary and necessarily 
rather mixed attribute. Most families have 
set up their household gods in much the same 
way as that in which they took them down 
when they moved from their last place of 
residence, whether it was Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, or Champa Street, Denver, The visitor 
will find very little difference between the 
social life here and that in the older cities of 
the East and West, with the exception, per- 
haps, that in the new place there is less act- 
ual conservatism than in the old. The fin- 
ished social character of Seattle is a matter 
for another decade, although the people have 
already made a good beginning. The broad 
and comprehensive manner in which public 
improvements have been projected and car- 
ried out, and the liberal and intelligent way 
in which churches, schools, and charitable 
organizations have been supported, together 
with the undoubted taste and far-sightedness 
with which private residences have been 
built, show to my mind that these people 
have determined to make Seattle the equal 
morally, socially, and intellectually of any 
city of similar size in the United States. 

When a man makes a trial of doing busi- 
ness in Seattle, and after a time sends for his 
family, that shows that he is satisfied to make 
the city his home; and when, after a reason- 
able lapse of time, he builds a fine house and 
moves into it, that shows that not only is his 
family satisfied with Seattle, but that he is 
prospering in his affairs. This is practically 
a condensed history of Seattle, as far as Seat- 
tle has any history. Men have come to the 
new place as a financial experiment, and 
they have invested some money on what 
they were accustomed to call their business 
judgment. When they prospered, and were 
able to pay bills when due, they took a lik- 
ing to the place, for here was one spot where 
fortune did not. begrudge them a living. 
Once started on the road to money-making, 
they found the way comparatively easy, and 
in the course of a few weeks, when they 
found that they had money to spare, they 
reinvested it in Seattle property. They did 
this over and over again, each time better 
pleased than the time ‘before, and it was not 
long before they began to look upon the city 
with an affection that few financial storms 
could shake. Man is always pleased with a 
town that gives him prosperity. In the min- 
ing regions of the Rocky Mountains I have 
heard men speak with absolute human affec- 
tion of some straggling, unkempt, and ill-fa- 
vored mountain town that a decent person 
would be ashamed to die in, and it was only 
because this disreputable huddle of shanties 
had poured the yellow gold of good luck 
into their outstretched hands. The people 
of Seattle think wonderfully well of their 
town, and with good reason. While they 
have been building the city, the city has been 
enriching them, which is a just exchange of 
common interest. Two such good fr iends as 


the city and its builders should long work 


\ 
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together in peace and prosperity, to the end 
that some day a community of half a million 
people shall look out across the sun-flecked 
waters of Puget Sound. 


A SONG. 
Love is like these: the bubble on the stream 
Now seen, now gone; 
The wild red flush that sets the east agleam 
At stormy dawn; 


A wondrous lily, blooming but to die; 
Sprung from strange root, 

A purple flower of golden eye 
And poison fruit; 


A rare red rose that shelters in the hand, 
But keeps its thorn; 

A laughing mirage mocking 
In deserts lorn; 


thirsty sand 


The carol gay of blithesome 
At winter fled; 

The painful sweetness of remembered words 
From lips long dead. 


summer birds 


And yet—and yet, while summer stars shall 
shine, 
Or breezes blow, 
Love will be king, and rule by right divine 
O’er high and low. 
M. WittiaMs. 


THE WARRIOR MONKS OF THE 
SAHARA. 
A NEW ORDER OF CHIVALRY. 
BY F. CUNLIFFE OWEN. 

FRANCE is indeed a land of surprises and 
paradoxes. Who in the world could have 
dreamt that the last decade of this prosaical, 
matter-of-fact, and commonplace nineteenth 
century would witness the revival of one of 
the most romantic features of the Middle 
Ages, and that, too, by the most scepfical, 
cynical, and superficial people under the sun? 
For it is members of the jeunesse dorée of 
France who have formed the first contingent 
of the holy order known as the Warrior 
Monks of the Sahara. The latter are the 
modern embodiment of the Knights of Malta 
and Knights Templars of crusading days. 
The steel helmet is replaced by one made of 
cork, with duly patented ventilating appa- 
ratus; the visor, instead of being of met tal, 
is of cloth, similar to those worn by the Tua- 
reg Arabs; and in lieu of the pennoned lance, 
there is a far more deadly weapon in the 
shape of a repeating rifle. The object in 
view, however, is the same, namely, the de- 
livery of slaves from bondage, and the prop- 
agation of Christianity by means not of the 
gospel alone, but of the gospel allied to the 
sword. Cardinal Lavigerie, to whom the 
merit of this extraordinary revival belongs, 
has lived long enough in Africa to learn that 
the one is indispensable to the other—at any 
rate, among the turbulent and warlike races 
who inhabit the northern half of the Dark 
Continent. He has witnessed the marvellous 
success of the Moslem proselytism, which, 
although attended by violence and bloodshed, 
has imparted a certain amount of civilization 
and enlightenment to nations steeped in the 
very lowest depths of pagan barbarism. After 
comparing the many millions of converts to 
Mohammedanism to the relatively few thou- 
sands of converts to Christianity in Africa, 
and after a careful and profound study of 
the problem—a study for which his breadth 
of mind and liberality of view particularly 
fitted him—he has come to the conclusion that 
the system of sending out unarmed mission- 
aries to preach the gospel and nothing but 
the gospel among the savages was all wrong; 
that both the heroism and the martyrdom of 
these pioneers of Christianity were entirely 
wasted, and that if any material good were 
to be achieved, it could only be done by 
means of a radical change. 

With this purpose in view, he has founded 
the order of the Warrior Monks of the Saha- 
ra. Instead of meekly bowing their heads 
to receive the martyr’s crown, they will fight 
for their lives. They will seek to attract 
sympathy and good-will by developing the 
productiveness of the oases, and by the crea- 
tion of new ones, where they will form sta- 
tions for the relief of the sick, for the offer 
of hospitality.to all comers, and for the ref- 
uge and protection of fugitive slaves. Their 
aim will be to afford practical demonstration 
of the benefits and advantages of civilization, 
to preach by example the elements thereof, 
and to thus prepare the ground for conver- 
sion to Christianity. The latter, although 
the principal object, is the last in order. For 
Cardinal Lavigerie proposes that instead of 
proselytism preparing the ground for the 
seeds of civilization, it is the elements of 
civilization which are to prepare the ground 
for the seeds of Christianity. Civilization 
will act as forerunner instead of following in 
the wake of the gospel. 

The headquarters of the order are at Bis- 
kra, on the Algerian borders of the Great Sa- 
hara Desert, and were solemnly consecrated 
by Cardinal Lavigerie in the early part of 
last month. The name of the spot is M’salla, 
which is the Arabic designation for a ‘‘ place 
of prayer.” The estate contains a plantation 
of palms in full bearing, and is traversed in 


part by a small irrigation canal, which is the 
share of the precious fluid it is entitled to 
from the neighboring town. Great stretches 
of ground are, however,uncultivated for want 
of water, and measures have already been 
taken for its reclamation by the creation of 
an artificial supply. A well was sunk to a 
depth of fifty-three metres, the water of 
which, declared to be practically inexhaust- 
ible, rises naturally to within thirty-two me- 
tres of the mouth of the well, and is thence 
raised by pumps to the surface. A second 
well has also been dug, in order to provide 
auxiliary resources. The monks will there- 
fore be trained in the methods of Saharian 
culture as well as in the use of arms, while 
the neighborhood of the illimitable tracts of 
the desert will enable them to acquire the 
more savage accomplishments of camel-rid- 
ing and hunting by practice. The house, 
occupying an area of seventy metres by ten, 
with the kitchens and offices in out- buildings, 
has the ground-floor solidly built of stone in- 
stead of the sun-dried mud bricks generally 
used by the Arabs. The choice of Biskra 
for the headquarters of the order is a fortu- 
nate one, for the town, which is situated in 
an oasis, commands one of the principal 
routes of the Soudan. The town proper is 
composed of one large street full of European 
houses, and intersected by a number of small- 
er streets. The oasis, which is five kilome- 
tres long and half a kilometre broad, forms a 
forest of 150,000 palm-trees and 5000 olive 
and fruit trees. ‘The population is cosmo- 
politan, and includes French, Tunisians, 
Arabs, Moors, and Israelites. 

A few days after the inauguration of the 
mother house of the order at M’salla the cer- 
emony of consecrating and of administering 
the vows to the first batch of these Warrior 
Monks took place. The postulants were 
twelve in number, every one of whom be- 
longed to the French aristocracy, and had 
held the rank of officer in the army. Among 
them are two young lieutenant-colonels of 
the general staff, who had abandoned a brill- 
jant military career to devote their lives 
henceforth to the good of humanity in the 
most terrible of all deserts. But probably 
the most notable of these neophytes was the 
Vicomte Guy de Brissac, one of the best- 
known and most popular of Parisian club- 
men. His achievements on the turf as the 
owner of a small but exceedingly choice sta- 
ble were only equalled by his successes in 
the salons and boudoirs of the gay capital; 
and if ever there has been one who has mer- 
ited description as a spoiled child of fortune, 
Guy de Brissac was the man. A year ago 
his fiancée, whom he worshipped, died of a 
rapid decline—that strange malady which 
seems to enhance and etherealize the beauty 
of its victims, and to illumine their eyes with 
a strange light. 

She rests beneath a snowy marble cross in 
the pretty little cemetery that nestles among 
the pine-trees at Arcachon, and to-day her 
lover, the pleasure - seeking, sceptical, and 
worldly Guy de Brissac, who had disappear 
ed from all his accustomed haunts since va 
death, turns up at Biskra, on the borders of 
the great desert, in the guise of the newly 
consecrated Warrior Monks of the Sahara. 

To those who are accustomed to consider 
the life of a monk as devoted entirely to 
prayer, fasting, meditation, and flagellation, 
the mode of existence of the members of 
Cardinal Lavigerie’s newly founded order 
will appear a strange anomaly. Fasting is 
dispensed with altogether, and the only diet- 
ary restrictions imposed upon the monks 
are that they shall invariably content them- 
selves with the food of the district to which 
they are assigned. Thus, for instance, in 
places where it is impossible to obtain bread, 
they will have to be satisfied with dried 
dates. There is no fixed time appointed for 
their devotions. They are left free to pray 
when the spirit moves them to do so, and 
Sunday, instead of being applied to solemn 
services, is observed by military drill and by 
rifle, sword, and pistol practice. The rules, 
however, demand that they should never 
sleep otherwise than fully dressed and with 
their weapons beside them, so as to be always 
ready for an emergency. The rules of the 
order have been formulated by Cardinal La- 
vigerie himself, and every line of them con- 
tains evidence of the remarkable liberality, 
common-sense, and breadth of view of their 
illustrious author, a prince of the Church 
who has not considered it amiss to inaugurate 
in Algeria dromedary races, with all the usu- 
al accompaniment of book-makers, profes- 
sional bettors, and other analogous fungi of 
the turf, for the purpose of creating an incen- 
tive toward the improvement of the animal 
known as the ‘‘ship of the desert.’ 

One of the principal features of the cere- 
mony of the administering the vows to the 
monks consisted in the solemn blessing by 
the cardinal of their arms, of their equip- 
ment, and of their attire or uniform. The 
last consists of a Jong white tunic, descend- 
ing below the knee, belted at the waist, and 
with a large red Maltese cross on the breast. 
The pantaloons are loose and baggy, such as 
those affected by the Turks of the old school; 
a voluminous white burnoose hangs from the 
shoulders, and on the head is a white pith or 
straw helmet, surmounted on grand occa- 
sions by a white plume, and embellished in 
front with a red Maltese cross. The entire 
costume bears some analogy to that with 
which Daudet invested the ecclesiastics who 
accompanied the famous expedition of the 
immortal Tartarin de Tarascon. It should 
be added that, except when on the move or 
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when fighting, they will invariably wear the 
veil of white or black cloth, covering both 
the nose and the mouth, which is in use 
among the Tuareg tribes. These veils, whicli 
are tied loosely at the back of the head, pro- 
tect the mouths and nostrils from the terri- 
ble glare, and from the sand during the des 
ert storms, 

It is among these Tuaregs, the most fierce, 
blood-thirsty, fanatic, and untamable of all 
Moorish races in Africa, that their lot is to be 
cast. They proceed among them with the 
knowledge that every one of the unarmed 
missionary priests who have gone before 
during the last three decades have been 
cruelly put to death. They profess the most 
intolerant, bigoted, and fanatical Mohamme- 
danism, and hold all intercourse or contact 
with a Christian as sinful in the sight of the 
Prophet. It is their irreconcilable hostility 
which renders all projects for the construc- 
tion of the great trans-Saharan railroad im- 
possible; and it is worthy of note that the 
ouses which it is proposed that the Warrior 
Monks should occupy, hold, and develop are 
precisely those situated along the route of 
the contemplated line of railroad. The Tu- 
aregs are all members of the Senousi frater- 
nity, a sect which not only holds that it is 
wicked to salute, speak, or trade with unbe- 
lievers, but also that it is lawful and even 
godly to rob and kill every Christian they 
meet. 

There seems to be no lack of volunteers, 
or, to speak more correctly, of postulants for 
admission to the new order of the Warrior 
Monks of the Sahara. Over one hundred 
and thirty have already arrived at Biskra, 
and have commenced their novitiate, which 
is destined to inure them to the hardships of 
desert life. Few of them are without a 
more or Jess romantic history, and there is 
more than one who has been led to take the 
vows of the order by circumstances as tragi- 
cal as those which impelled the brilliant 
Marquis de Brecourt, who died a couple of 
weeks ago, to assume the habit of a friar, 
and to become the humble night porter of 
the monastery at the Grande Chartreuse. 
M. de Brecourt, coming home one day from a 
shooting expedition, and finding himself un- 
able to extract the cartridge from his gun, 
discharged it into a thicket. His only 
daughter happened to be standing behind it, 
and was killed on the spot. Curiously 
enough, the day porter of the Grande Char- 
treuse, who died within a few days of the 
Marquis de Brecourt, was a man who in sec- 
ular life had been still more widely known, 
and whose name figures prominently in 
modern European history; for, prior to his 
conversion to Catholicism by Bishop Dupan- 
loup, he was one of the most famous gener- 
als of the Russian army, and was command 
er-in-chief during the Caucasian campaign 
which resulted in the subjugation and over- 
throw of Schamy]. 

Two days after pronouncing their vows, 
which, instead of being taken for life, are 
limited to a term of five years, renewable at 
will, five of the Warrior Monks started out 
for Wargla, an important oasis about three 
hundred miles to the south of Biskra. It 
is there that the first of the armed stations 
projected by Cardinal Lavigerie is to be es- 
tablished. Itis entirely surrounded by sand, 
a green island in an ocean of fire. The sec- 
ond station will be at the oasis of Mes Jonah, 
near the Morocco frontier, which is traversed 
by all the great slave caravans coming from 
the south, and which has acquired a pecul- 
iarly evil name, owing to the fact of its being 
the place where lads are mutilated to render 
them fit for service as guardians of the va- 
rious harems throughout the Mohammedan 
world. More than fifty per cent. perish from 
loss of blood, which is stanched in the most 
primitive manner, ¢. ¢., by burying them for 
the space of four-and-twenty hours up to 
their necks in the burning hot sand, leaving 
only their heads exposed to the torturing 
bites of the insects, und to the scorching rays 
of the sun. It is here where the military 
training of the Warrior Monks will be brought 
into full play. For the slave-dealers are 
sure to make a hard fight to prevent the es- 
tablishment within the narrow limits of the 
oasis of a fortified station where every slave 
who is able to effect his or her escape from 
their cruel hands is certain to find a refuge 
and protection. 

The slave-dealers, however, extend their 
activity even to the very doors of Biskra, 
which, as stated above, is built on an oasis, 
and one of the most dramatic features of the 
ceremony of the consecration of the monks 
was when Cardinal Lavigerie led to the altar 
a little brown girl barely nine years old, who 
had succeeded in concealing herself, and in 
effecting her escape from a slave caravan 
passing through the desert a few miles to the 
south of Biskra. A sudden movement of 
the child caused her to drop something that 
she was holding concealed beneath the folds 
of her djebba. The venerable prelate bent 
down and raised it from the ground. It was 
a small dusky hand—the hand of the little 
girl who stood beside him, and which in 
sheer wanton cr uelty had been cut off by her 

captors. Holding it aloft, and pointing it 
southward toward the great Sahara, while 
with his own hand he raised the child’s arm, 
so that all present could see the mangled 
stump, the cardinal exclaimed, in tones which 
seemed to ring forth as a clarion: ‘‘I would 
to God that all Europe could see this little 


hand! May it serve to direct your line of 
march. Hn avant for God, for France, and 


for humanity!” 
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DRILL OF THE NAVAL RESERVE ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES STEAM-SHIP “MINNESOTA.”—Drawn By T. DE THuULstRUP.—[SEE PacE 432.) - 


1. Infantry Exercise. 2. Commanding Officer. 3. Great Guns—‘‘Ready! Fire!” 4. ‘“‘Away! Riflemen!” (repelling boarders). 
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VICTOR MAPES, COLUMBIA. R. S. HALE, HARVARD. J. R. FINLAY, HARVARD. JAMES P. LEE, HARVARD. 
Running Broad Jump, 22 11}. Mile Walk, 6.593. Hammer, 108 5. 220-vard Hurdles, 24%. 


World’s Record. 
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LLOYD COLLIS, COLUMBIA. GEORGE R. FEARING, HARVARD. E. B. BLOSS, HARVARD. E. D. RYDER, YALE. 
Mile Walk, 7.01. Runnirg High Jump, 6 2}. Running Hap, Step, and Jump, 44 11}. Pole Vault, 10 7}. 





A. S. VOSBURGH, COLUMBIA. ERNEST S. RAMSDELL, PRINCETON. HENRY L. WILLIAMS, YALE. R. H. DAVIS, HARVARD. 
Half-Mile, 1.59}. Running Broad Jump, 22 6. 120-yard Hurdle, 154. 2-mile Bicycle, 6.01. 


World’s Record. 





HERBERT MAPES, COLUMBIA. Cc. 0. WELLS, AMHERST. GEORGE B. SHATTUCK, AMHERST. W. B. WRIGHT, JUN., YALE 
120-yard Hurdles, 16}. Mile Run, 4.294 Quarter-mile, 49}. Half-mile, 1.59}. 


COLLEGE CHAMPIONS.—[SEE Pace 430.] 
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HON. WILKINSON CALL, OF FLORIDA. 
Puorograruep BY Beit, WasHinGron. 


SENATOR CALL'S RE-ELECTION. 


AFTER a long and exciting contest in the 
State Legislature, Wilkinson Call was elect- 
ed to succeed himself as United States Sen- 
ator from Florida. It has been a time-hon- 
ored rule in the State that the Democratic 
candidate must receive two-thirds of the cau- 
cus vote before he is officially recognized as 
the party nominee. The caucus decided to 
adhere to this rule at their first meeting, and 
ninety ballots were taken without any one 
receiving the required majority. Mr. Call 
was supported by a majority of the Demo 
crats during all the sessions, but his oppo- 
nents were equally firm, and the contest has 
been most exciting. At length it was decid- 
ed to abandon the caucus and throw the con- 
test into the Legislature, which was near ad- 
journment by limitation of the Constitution. 
A majority was the only requisite to election 
in the joint session, and on May 26th the 
State Assembly and Senate met, and Mr. 
Call received fifty-one votes out of fifty-four, 
and the President of the Senate declared Mr. 
Call elected. A number of anti-Call Sena- 
tors were not present, and a quorum of the 
Senate was lacking, but the joint session 
contained a majority of all members elected 
to the Legislature. 

Wilkinson Call was born in Russellville, 
Kentucky, January 9, 1834. He went to 
Florida in early life, and became a lawyer. 
In 1865 he was elected United States Senator 
from Florida, but owing to the subsequent 
passage of the reconstruction act was not 
allowed to take his seat. In 1879 he was 
again elected, and was seated March 8th of 
that year, succeeding Simon B. Oonover, a 
Republican. In 1885 he was returned, and 
his term expired on March 3d of this year, 
since which time his friends have been fight- 
ing to elect him for a third term. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CHAMPIONS. 


Turs article does not include what records 
these men may have made on May 30th. 
They will be found under ‘‘ Amateur Sport.” 


Henry L. Williams, Yale, is a fine speci- 
men of an all-round athlete. He is nearly 22 
years old, height 6 feet, and weighs, stripped, 
175 lbs. Never engaged in any athletic 
games before going to college, but played 
half back on his school foot-ball team. His 
first games were in the spring of his Fresh- 
man year, when he won the 120-yard hurdle, 
shot, broad and high jumps, and took second 
in the hammer; and two weeks Jater, at the 
Intercollegiate Championships, lfe ran second 
to Herbert Mapes in the high hurdles in 17} 
In the Sophomore games the following year 
he won the high and broad jumps and both 
hurdle events, and at the university games 
the same week won one first and four sec- 
onds. At the Intercollegiate Championships 
the same year he ran second to Herbert 
Mapes in, both hurdles—time 164 and 262 sec- 
onds. In June of the same year he won first 
in the 120 hurdles at Eastern Championship 
of A. A. U., and later the all-round cham- 
pionship of Yale. In the spring of ’90, his 
Junior year, he won the broad jump and 
both hurdles in his college games. At the 
Berkeley A. C. games, May 17, ’90, he won 
the 120-yard hurdle in 16 seconds, defeating 
H. Mapes, and establishing an American 
record equal to the world’s. On the same 
day he ran second by a yard in the low 
hurdles to J. P. Lee when he made his rec- 
ord of 252 seconds. At the Intercollegiate 
Championships the week following he won 
the 120 hurdles against wind in 16} seconds, 
and again ran second to Lee in the 220 hur- 
dles, who made a new record of 252 seconds. 
Last September (27th), at Montreal, he won 
the Canadian championships for the 120 hur- 
dle in 16 seconds, and has touched that rec- 
ord several times this spring. He has played 
foot-ball every year since he entered college; 
was substitute half back on the ’varsity eleven 
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in his Junior year, and regular half back last 
fall. He played in the first half of the Har- 
vard game last year. He has rowed on class 
crews every spring, and does a considerable 
amount of swimming in summer, so that he 
iskept pretty much in training the entire year. 
Ife does not smoke, and is 25 Ibs. heavier 
than when he entered college. 

James P. Lee ran his first race on May 14, 
86, just five years ago, a 220-yard flat given 
under the auspices of the Berkeley School, 
and open to the school-boys of New York 
city only. He won it in 244 seconds. The 
following Saturday he won the 220 and 120 
hurdles, broad jump, and high jump, at the In- 
terscholastic games. From that time to this 
he has been more or less actively engaged 
during the spring seasons, but has done but 
little running in comparison with athletes 
living in New York city. College athletics 
have always claimed his interest a great deal 
more than the quarrels of city clubs. He 
has been on the Harvard Mott Haven Team 
the three years that he has been in college, 
and upon the ’varsity foot-ball aud his class 
base ball teams for the like time. He has 
competed in but one A. A. U. championship 
meeting, and then won the 220 yards in a 
rain-storm, Sherrill being a close second (June 
1,1889). His career in hurdling, though short- 
er-lived, is more highly satisfactory than that 
in sprinting. Last year he took up hurdling 
three weeks before the Intercollegiate games. 
With one week’s practice he easily won at 
the Manhattan games from an 8-yard handi- 
cap in 254 seconds. At the Berkeley games 
the week following he went back to scratch, 
winning his trial heat in 252 seconds, the 
final in 252 seconds, both breaking the old 
record. The following week, at the Inter- 
collegiate Championship, he won the same 
event in 25} seconds. About ten days ago— 
May 22d—he ran the 220 hurdle in 243 sec- 
onds, an astonishing performance that puts 
the record probably beyond the reach of any 
athlete of to-day. Lee has likewise a brill- 
iant career on the gridiron field. For sever- 
al seasons he has been on the varsity eleven, 
and last fall, at Springfield, in the Yale game, 
scored a touch-down, after a beautiful run 
that helped to give his college the first foot- 
ball victory over Yale in years. He weighs 
180 lbs., is 5 feet 10 inches in height, and 
will be 21 years of age this month. His best 
performances are: 100 yards, 104 seconds, 
Beacon Park, June, 1890; 220, 21¢ from 2 
yards at Princeton, May 9th; also 22 seconds 
and 22} from scratch in trials at Cambridge, 
May 22d; 220 hurdles, 25}, May 31, 90; 
high jump, 5 feet 10 inches, Ladies’ Day, 
N.Y. A. C., 1889. 

R. H. Davis first rode at the open meeting 
of the “ Veloce Club di Bologna,” Bologna, 
Italy, in 1886. It was a 10-kilom. scratch. 
Until the last two years handicaps were prac- 
tically unknown in Italy, although the sport 
of cycling had and has almost as great a hold 
as in the United States. The Italians, who 
have no other form of out-door sport, except 
horses and ‘‘pallone,” a sort of hand-ball, 
took to cycling keenly. The roads are very 
fair, the entries of a good class, and a first- 
rate race meeting always draws. Davis lived 
on the Continent for ten years, between his 
fifth and seventeenth years, and rode in many 
races, winning on an ordinary wheel some 
distance events, the only ones in which he 
has ridden in fast time. 

In September, 1887, he entered Harvard, 
and at the Freshman games lowered the col- 
lege record (2 miles) from 6.28 to 6.18, 
and at the ‘varsity games to 6.022. In the 
spring he rode on the Harvard team at the 
Intercollegiate Championships in New York, 
winning. In the summer he rode at Buf- 
falo, winning the only two open safety 
events—one scratch, the other handicap (3 
miles), starting on the 140-yard mark-—and 
also rode second twice and third once in the 
tandem safety events, this being the first 
time he had ridden a safety on the track. 
At Hartford he won the mile safety handi- 
cap from scratch in 2.46, beating Crist, and 
breaking the amateur American record. The 
same day he rode a mile with Crist on a tan- 
dem safety without pace-makers in 2.44}, 
breaking the then existing world’s tandem bi- 
cycle record of 2.57 by the Banker brothers 
at Lockport. In 1889 he rode at the Intercol- 
legiate Championships, but was disqualified 
on a foul, but made 6.01 in a trial heat, which 
still stands as an intercollegiate record. He 
also rode a couple of times on the Padding- 
ton track at London, making 2.352 from the 
50-yard mark=2.392—his fastest time in a 
race. Last year he won the bicycle race in 
the championship at New York. This sum- 
mer Davis expects to ride in the Italian 
Safety Championships. 

R. 8. Hale began his athletic career in 1884 
as awrestler. While at school he won prizes 
at wrestling, boxing, high and broad jumping, 
and pole-vaulting. In 1886 he won his school 
championship for the mile walk in 9 minutes, 
53 seconds. In 1887 he entered Harvard, 
and won several prizes in jumping and pole- 
vaulting, but later was obliged to give up all 
forms of athletic exercise. In the fall of 
1890 he again appeared in the mile walk at 
the B. A. A., M. A. C., and Salford Harriers 
games in Boston, but was disqualified for 
running. Later, in the B. A. A. games, he 
finished first, with 25 seconds’ start on Bar- 
deen. In the H. A. A. fall games he won 
the mile walk from scratch in 6.594. In the 
Harvard class games, April 28, 1891, Hale 
established a new collegiate record of 6 min- 
utes, 564 seconds, the walking being judged 
by J. S. Lathrop and E. E. Merrill, the lat- 
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ter for many years champion amateur walker 
of America, and judge of walking at numer- 
ous athletic meetings. May 2d he won the 
walk at the H. A. A. games, and in the Yale- 
Harvard games on May 16th. Hale’s walk- 
ing has been frequently criticised. As a 
matter of fact, he has been disqualified four 
times in twelve races, gnce by McEwen and 
three times by Merrill, of which two were at 
the finish of close races. Hale’s style looks 
peculiar, owing to his exceedingly short 
stride and lack of hip action, but it is con- 
sidered perfectly fair by good judges. He 
is 21 years old, 5 feet 9 inches in height, and 
weighs 163 lbs. 

The time E. D. Ryder appeared outside of 
his college games was at the Intercollegiate 
Championships last year, when he created 
great surprise by vaulting a tie with Herbert 
Walsh, Columbia, at 10 feet 7 inches. Pre- 
vious to that time he was very little known; 
in fact, not at all outside of New Haven. He 
has been entered in a number of games since 
then, but has never succeeded in getting as 
high as he did in that intercollegiate cham- 
pionship. 

William B. Wright, Jun.,had quite an ath- 
letic reputation before he entered Yale, for 
during his last two years in the preparatory 
school he played foot-ball, and took twelve 
prizes in jumping and putting the shot, and 
one for the 100-yard dash. At the interscho- 
lastic meeting of Boston schools held at South- 
borough, Massachusetts, in June, 1888, he se- 
cured the running and standing broad jump, 
standing high jump, and the shot. In his 
Freshman year, at the university games, held 
ten days previous to the intercollegiate con- 
test, he took second in the 440 yards in 5332. 
At the intercollegiate games this same year 
he won second in his trial heat in the 440, 
with Downs of Harvard first, and in the 
final took fourth place, Dohm of Prince- 
ton winning first in 50 seconds. During his 
Sophomore year he was greatly handicapped 
by astrained knee, and unable to begin train- 
ing until about the first week in March. At 
his class games, however, he won first in the 
quarter and second at the univ ersity contests. 
At the intercollegiate games he won his trial 
heat, but was boxed in the final, and only 
took fifth place. In the Yale all-round 
championship games in June, 1890, he won 
third place. Last fall, while training for the 
foot-ball team, he broke his collar-bone, and 
since then has devoted himself entirely to 
running. This spring he has not run very 
much. At the Yale-Harvard games, May 
16th, he ran a very close second to White on 
a heavy track in 2.013. On the 23d he ran a 
trial to lower the Yale half-mile record of 
2.032 made by Hinckley in ’89; he finished 
in 2.01}. 

J. R. Finlay went to Harvard in ‘87. Pre- 
vious to that year he had lived most of his 
life at Colorado Springs, Colorado, where he 
played on a local foot-ball eleven. He be- 
gan playing foot-ball as soon as he entered 
Harvard, and got on the ’varsity, though 
subsequently laid off because of an abscess 
on the ear. He played with the Freshman 
team against Yale, however. In the winter 
of that year he began practising putting the 
shot, and in a few weeks got it to 35 feet. 
In ’88 he rowed on the Freshman and ’vyar- 
sity crews in the class races, and against 
Yale. In the fall of the same year he played 
foot-ball until laid up with water on the knee. 
In’89 rowed on the ’varsity, and won the col- 
lege championship in sculling, which he has 
since held. Last fall, November 2d, he 
reached Cambridge off a trip from Nova 
Scotia, and on the following day played in 
the game which gave the foot-ball champion- 
ship to his class. He then began training 
with the ’varsity eleven, and played against 
Yale on the 22d. Last December he began 
practising shot-putting, and soon reached 38 
feet. His best put was May 16th, in the Har- 
vard-Yale games, when he reached 40 feet. 
He began throwing the hammer March 25th, 
never having gone into the game before. 
May 16th he ‘threw it 108 feet 5 inches, break- 
ing the best college record, and coming with- 
in a couple of inches of the world’s. 

George R. Fearing’s athletic début was 
probably more brilliant than that of any 
other college man in the country. At the 
Interscholastic Championship games of 1889, 
held at Berkeley Oval, this school-boy, rep- 
resenting Cutler’s, captured four first prizes 
from good men. He took the high jump at 
5 feet 84 inches, the 120-yard hurdles in 162 
seconds, the quarter-mile rus in 54} seconds, 
and the half-mile run in 2.053 — extremely 
good performances, every one of them. 
Shortly after he entered Harvard he won an 
in-door running high jump off boards at 5 
feet 10% inches, which at that time was the 
next best to Page’s floor record of 6 feet. On 
April 12th of same year he won the 1000- 
yard run at the in-door championship games 
held at Boston, meeting some of the best men 
of the New York clubs. A little later (May 
23d), at his college games, he jumped 6 feet + 
inch. He won the jump easily at the Inter- 
collegiate Championships last year, as well 
as running a couple of hurdle races. This 
spring, at the in-door games of the Boston 
Athletic Association, he cleared 6 feet 24 
‘inches, which is the world’s record for 
boards, and a marvellous performance. He 
has not shown especially good jumping form 
since then, but has been devoting quite a bit 
of time to the hurdles, high and low, and 
made some very good races. He isa natural 
athlete, and besides being a champion at run- 
ning high jumping, is a first-class performer 
in the middle distances and over the sticks. 
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Ernest 8S. Ramsdell, Princeton College, and 
A.C.S.N., made his début as a runner at the 
first games of the Cape May Athletic Club, 
May 23, 1887, where he won the 100-yard 
dash for boys under seventeen years of age 
in 11 seconds, following it up by winning 
the same race the next September. Since 
that time he has won about seventy prizes, a 
great number of which, however, were in in- 
terscholastic contests, winning for his pre- 
paratory school—the Germantown Academy 

—at the sports of the Interacademic Athletic 
Association of Philadelphia on June 2, 1890, 
no less than nine first prizes, and breaking 
three records. His first noteworthy per- 
formance was at the open games of the Ath- 
letic Club of the Schuylkill Navy in the 
summer of 1889, when he won the broad 
jump with an actual jump of 21 feet 10 inch- 
es. Since then he has twice competed in 
championship games, winning the broad 
jump at the Eastern Championships, held at 
Staten Island June 28, 1890, with a jump of 
22 feet 6 inches; and at the National Cham- 
pionships, Washington, October 11, 1890, he 
took second to A. F. Copland, who broke the 
world’s record with a jump of 23 feet 34 
inches, Ramsdell jumping 22 feet 5} inches. 
He has been ill this spring, and not able to 
do himself justice; but some good work is 
expected of him in the fall. 

The athletic career of George B. Shattuck 
has been confined almost wholly to the track. 
It began at Phillips (Andover) Academy, un- 
der the direction of Mr. Pettee, the well- 
known Yale runner of ’88. As a stimulus 
to athletic work, this gentleman offered a 
handsome silver cup to the winner of a 12- 
mile cross-country run. Shattuck entered 
in this race, and finished first in 1 hour 48 
minutes. A few days later, in the schooi 
games, he took first in the 100 yards, his 
time being 114 seconds. 

In the following fall he entered Amherst 
College, and during his first year there did 
not enter prominently into athletics. In the 
fall of 1889 he took part in the college games, 
and won first place in the quarter-mile and 
220- “yar d dashes, lowering the college record 
of 258 seconds in the latter to 25 seconds. 
After careful training during the winter of 
1890, he came upon the track in the spring 
in fine condition. He was at once put to 
work by the college trainer on the quarter- 
mile, and he has devoted himself to that dis- 
tance since. Last year, at the Berkeley games, 
he secured the 440 in 50% seconds. Ten d: Lys 
later he won the same event at Worcester in 
522 seconds. He was defeated at Mott, Haven 
shortly afterward, however, by Downs, of 
Harvard. Last fall, in his college games, he 
was an easy winner in the 220 and 440 yard 
dashes, also taking a place i in the 120 hurdle 
race and running high jump. At the New 
England intercollegiate meet, May 27th, he 
won the quarter in 504 seconds. He holds 
college records in 220 yards, 233 seconds; 
in 440 yards, 522 seconds; and 500 yards, 1 
minute and 14 seconds. 

E. B. Bloss began his athletic career at Phil- 
lips (Exeter) Academy, where, in the spring 
games of ’89, he sent in his entry merely to 
fill out the events. He surprised himself 
probably as much as any one when, on com- 
peting, he broke the school jumping records. 
Since that time he has devoted himself to the 
running broad and running hop, step, and 
jump, and with success. Last year he enter- 
ed Harvard, and in the fall established a new 
college record of 21 feet 10 inches for the 
running broad jump, and on October 28, ’90, 
an American record of 44 feet 11} inches for 
the hop, step, and jump. This performance 
was made late in the afternoon on a cold, 
raw day, and the chances are good he would ° 
have done better had the conditions been 
more conducive to jumping. In form he 
weighs 140 Ibs., but at present is light, hav- 
ing been ill this spring. He has not been 
doing himself justice lately, but will prob- 
ably do well in the fall. 

The Mapes boys and Columbia College 
athletics are contemporaneous. Two of 
them, long since graduated, were sprinters in 
their day, and have ever since retained an 
active interest in the alma mater. One of 
them is the most skilful performer over hur- 
dles in the country, and the youngest has a 
broad-jump record of 22 feet 9 inches. Her- 
bert is 28 years old and weighs about 140 
lbs. He made his first appearance in ath- 
letics in ’87, and gave evidence at once of 
unusual ability. In 1888, however, he first 
distinguished himself by winning the 120- 
yard hurdle event at the Intercollegiate 
Championships in 174 seconds, which was 
within a fifth of the then existing record, 
and running second to Copland in the N. A. 
A.A. Championships in both hurdle events. 
He made great improvement, and in ’89 he 
won the 120-yard hurdle in 163 seconds, and 
the 220-yard hurdle in 263 seconds, estab- 
lishing new intercollegiate records in each 
instance. In the Berkeley Athletic Club 
games, May 17, ’90, he finished second, by 
one yard, to H. L. Williams in the 120-yard 
hurdie—time, 16 seconds, the world’s record. 
Two weeks later he and Williams again 
came together in ‘the high hurdles at the In- 
tercollegiate Championships, and again he 
ran second by about the same distance in 
16} seconds against the wind. At the Co- 
lumbia College games this year he won the 
120 hurdle in 162 seconds, and the 220 hur- 
dle in 26} seconds, making new college rec- 
ords. At the Berkeley games, May 16th, he 


won the 120-yard hurdle in 16} seconds. 
Last year he was not in the best of form, 
notwithstanding his good performances; he 
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was not strong, and had a weak leg. This 
year he is stronger than he ever was, and 
ought to make a very close race with Wil- 
liams. His form in hurdling is beautiful; 
he skims over the sticks with a rapidity 
and skill that are not approached by any 
other athlete. He is captain of the college 
athletic team this year, and has put the men 
in better shape than they have been in in many 
years. He has won 23 first prizes in Colum- 
bia College games,and in all about 75 prizes. 

Victor Mapes is a couple of years younger 
than Herbert, and weighs 150 Ibs. He has 
devoted himself entirely to sprinting and 
broad - jumping, showing first class in the 
former and championship form in the latter. 
In ’88 won his college broad jump, 21 feet 
23 inches. Took third place same year in 
Intercollegiates with 20 feet—rainy day— 
Shearman winning first with 20 feet 8 inch- 
es. In spring of ’89 he jumped 21 feet 93 
inches. Intercollegiates, same year, tied 
Shearman for first place at 21 feet 6 inches, 
and was beaten in jump off. Last year he 
was running 100 yards in about 102, and his 
best running broad jump, made at the Inter- 
collegiate Championships, was 21 feet 103 
inches, where he took second to Dohm. This 
year, like his brother, he appears to be much 
stronger. Several times he has run in time 
equal to 102 for the 100 yards, and in the 
Staten Island games he won the 100 in 10} 
seconds from the half-yard mark. Atthe M. 
A. C. games recently he won the 100 yards in 
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the tape, in a close and exciting race. Dur- 
ing the past winter he has done a consider- 
able amount of armory walking in handicap 
events, and this spring has developed greater 
speed than he ever showed. His best time 
up to date is 7.018, made recently at the C.C. 
N. Y. games. He also won and broke the 
Columbia record at the college games in 7 
minutes 4 seconds. He is walking strong 
and fair, and should make a good record for 
himself before the end of the season. He is 
twenty years of age, weighs 130, 5 feet 11 
inches, and has won 32 prizes. 

C. O. Wells was first heard of in the mile 
run at the New England Intercollegiate games 
of ’89. He won this event in excellent time, 
but not good enough to give any warning of 
the surprise he was to make at the cham- 
pionship games a week later. He was a de- 
cided dark horse, and when on the home- 
stretch he ran away from the leaders as though 
they were standing still,and finished in 4 min- 
utes 293 seconds, he took away the breath 
of collegians. In that same fall he ran sec- 
ond to A. B. George in the championship 
games in 4 minutes and 36 seconds, and fin- 
ished in poor form. Last year he won the 
Intercollegiate mile again in 4 minutes 352 
seconds. ‘This year, in what running he has 
done, he has not shown championship form, 
though winning the New England intercol- 
legiate mile on the 27th in something over 
4.40. It is a fact, however, that he appears 
never to be in his best form until he comes 


10 seconds from 23 yards, beating Cary. He 
has also shown greatly improved form in the 
broad jump, having done 22 feet 94 inches 
in his college games, when he also won the 
220 in 224 seconds. It is reported he will 
retire from athletics after this season, and if 
so, Columbia will lose one of her best and 
most desirable athletes. 

Lloyd Collis is another Columbia man who 
is showing greatly improved form this year. 
Previous to the Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships of ‘90 he had not attracted especial 
notice, though he had made some excellent 
performances for the novice that he was. 
Won the interscholastic walk in ’88. In the 
intercollegiate games of ’89 he walked un- 
placed. In the spring of last year he won 
the Columbia scratch walk, and in the Inter- 
collegiate Championships he was disqualified, 
for running, when second, four yards from 


to New York for the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pionships. 

Arthur Seymour Vosburgh is twenty-two 
years old, 5 teet 114 inches in height; in con- 
dition weighs 142 lbs. Started running in 
the spring of ’88, and won the mile run, 
breaking the Columbia College record. In 
the fall of the same year again broke the rec- 
ord for the mile. Won the half-mile at the 
8.1. A.C. games in 1 minute 58 seconds from 
the 30-yard mark, and was first in the mile 
run at the Orange Athletic Club games. In 
the same year, at the Intercollegiate, ran sec- 
ond to Downs in half-mile run, being beaten 
byayard. Did not run the next year owing 
to ill health. At the Columbia College games 
this spring won the half-mile in 2 minutes 
1 second, breaking the Columbia College rec- 
ord. Has won about 20 prizes. 
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Harvard. Yale. Princeton. Columbia, | Amherst. | Winners. Time and Distance. Intercollegiate 
J Cary, '93........ | | 1 | 
100 yard8......++]  «. si 8 <s Vredenburgh, "92 10 sec. 105 sec. | 
( i A” Ree ) 
Oary, 93......... 1 
220 yards........ 2 6 ° - / Pe > eer 213 sec. 225 sec. 
| Vredenburgh, 92 f 
Shattuck, '92.... 
{ | 440 yards......-- 2 ae ee 1 5 : Stead, ’91....... 4934 sec. 50 sec. 
| Langdon....... 
{ | Wright, '92...... 1 5 
| 880 yards........ aA 5 2 if eh Turner, 98 ...... 1.595 sec. | 1.575 sec. 
| . Voshuargh......... J 
| > ee ) x - 
| One-mile run...-| 6 ae 2 aa | Woodbridge, °93. 4.345 sec. 4.29% sec. 
Lowell, 92 ...... f 
| Williams, ’91.... 4 ¢ 1 
| 120-yard hurdles.| .. 6 a 2 ae { Mapes, ‘92....... 15s sec. 165 sec. 
t Lyman, ‘94...... 
| 5S Williams, ’91.... ‘ 
220-yard hurdles.} = 2 5 ee Fearing, '93..... 255 sec. 254 sec. 
| l Horton, ‘92...... 
| Collis, 92... i 4 
; One-mile walk .. 1 om 2 5 ee / 7.055 sec. 7.063 sec. 
| 
Two-mile bicycle 8 te a or = ; 6.132 sec. 6.004 sec. 
| { Fearing, ’93..... 
High jump....-- 8 =e a ae aA rT Green, "92 Elation ' 6 ft. 5 ft. 113 in. 
| Broad jump...--| 3 a - 5 ee 1 } 22 ft.1134 in. | 22 ft. 6 in. 
| : 
Pole vault....... 2 5 ee ee =a | Sherwin, °94..... 10 ft. 73¥ in. 10 ft. 7 in. 
Temple, ‘91 ..... 
Finlay, 91 ...... 
Iiammer ....- oof 7 1 oe oe , MD suciewncciens 107 ft. 73g in. | 98 ft. 6 in. 
| Jefferson, ‘92... 
| Finlay, 91....... 
16-Ib. shot ...... 5 2 Zs ee 1 Elcock, '93...... - 89 ft. 6% in. | 40 ft. 939 in. 
| Alexander, 92. .. j 
Tug of war ..... oe 2 1 5 a 4| wsaeee’ Abe “ csleciew ° 
oo aes 46. | 2 22 19 6 | | 























Cornell secured one point in the 220-yard hurdles, and Swarthmore one in pole vault. First place counts 
five points; second, two; and third, one. 


WHEN THIS COLUMN SET FORTH two weeks 
ago that ‘‘notwithstanding the fact that Har- 
vard is absolutely certain of winning first in 
the Intercollegiate Championships on the 
30th, and by a Jarger score than that of any of the day was the exceptionally business- 
previous year,” we were prepared to witness like manner in which the games were run off. 
some extremely interesting contests and a The lesson is a strong one, and shows the 
few broken records. Who will say he ex- wisdom of having experienced officials. With 
pected to see ten new intercollegiate records W. B. Curtis as referee, S. J. Cornell as clerk 
established, and two of them world’s records? of the course, and Malcolm W. Ford in charge 
Such a set of games has never been seen in of the field events,every assurance of despatch 
this country. Every event, with the exception and thoroughness is given, for these three 
of the quarter-mile,when Shattuck ran away without doubt are the ablest officials in the 
from the rest, was hotly contested to the very country. To finish an Intercollegiate Cham- 
tape, the leaders finishing with very little dis- pionships before dark is an unusual occur- 
tance between them. The summing up in rence, but to reach home in respectable sea- 
this column two weeks ago, ‘‘It looks this son for dinner is indeed an unprecedented 
year as though the score might run on the performance. There were fewer spectators 
night of the 30th: Harvard, 45 to 50; Yale, than last year, owing undoubtedly to the un- 
20; Columbia, 19; Princeton,17; Amherst,6,” certain condition of the weather; but as the 
proved to be singularly close. Several points day wore on, a happier one could not have 
changed through the distribution of entries been desired, except possibly by those who, 
different from originally intended. Lee, for anticipating a drenching, had gone out in 
instance, remained out of the low hurdles, heavy clothes and mackintoshes, and wished 
which gave first unquestionably to Yale. they had not when the sun poured down 

( upon them. The track was in superb condi- 


that Harvard had counted upon, and likewise 
sprung a sleeper in the half. 


By No MEANS the least enjoyable feature 


Princeton developed unexpected strength in w t i é 
the sprints, and captured two other points tion; in fact, it always is. The Berkeley 











Oval is, I think, about three years old, but 
there have probably been more records made 
on its track twice over than on any other in the 
country, It is a beautiful place, fashioned 
by nature’s daintiest touch, and re-enforced 
by its owners, who are continually spending 
money upon it. 


No ONE FANCIED for a moment that Cary 
would have any difficulty whatever in win- 
ning the 100-yard dash, and for once the 
popular impression was correct, for he won, 
hands down, in 10 seconds, time which, an- 
nounced a few years ago, would have created 
a sensation, but was accepted on Saturday as 
nonchalantly as you please, and without even 
a college cheer to give it greeting. There 
was a beautiful race in the second trials, to 
determine who should run in the final, be 
tween Vredenburgh, Swain, both of Prince- 
ton, and V. Mapes, Columbia. Mapes was 
looked upon by a great many equal to sec- 
ond, or at least third, in the 100 yards, but 
both the Princeton men were too much for 
him. Vredenburgh is running faster than he 
ever has, while little Freshman Swain has 
simply astonished every one. If he continues 
to improve at a rate equal to what he has 
shown in the past two months, he and Cary 
will run one, two in the sprints next year. 
Harvard was not ‘‘in it” in the shorter sprint. 
Hawes ran second to Swain in a trial heat, 
and Thompson finished third in the third 
heat, and behind Mapes, who was second. I 
did not see Cook, who did so well at Cam- 
bridge, but if he ran, he was lost. 


THE 220-YARD FLAT, though the last event 
on the programme, every one remained to 
see. J.P. Lee had remained out of the low 
hurdles, at which he recently made the 
world’s record of 24% seconds, to run against 
Cary on the flat. lt was a great race for 
about half the distance, but then Cary put 
on an astonishing burst of speed, and ran 
away from Lee, leaving him to fight out 
second honors with Vredenburgh, who was 
making an extremely good race, and running 
faster than he ever did before. Lee finally 
won, and little Swain was not very far back 
of Vredenburgh. Lee must have touched 
22% seconds. Cary’s time, as announced by 
the referee, W. B. Curtis, was 21} seconds. 


THERE WERE FOUR TIMERS. Why there 
were, no one knows, except that it is one of 
those ridiculous cases where perverse athletic 
committees insist on doing what common- 
sense advises against. I by no means par- 
ticularize the college committee; frequently 
we find four timers at club games, and it 
often creates embarrassment. However, on 
this occasion there were four—George Avery, 
C. C. Hughes, Charles A. Read, and W. H. 
Robertson — but a considerate Providence 
bamboozled one of them (Mr. Avery), and he 
started his watch before it had been inspect- 
ed by the referee, and consequently his time 
was thrown out, in fact his watch was not 
looked at. Hughes’s watch registered 213; 
Read’s, 213; Robertson’s, 213. According to 
custom, the intermediate time was taken by 
the referee and announced officially. The 
American record was 22 seconds, and held 
by Wendell Baker; the world’s record was 214 
seconds, and held by C. G. Wood, an English- 
man, who made the record in London in ’87. 
Cary’s performance was remarkable. He is 
in fine form, and likely to make some more 
records on the European trip of the M.A.C. 
team. 


THE QUARTER-MILE contained a surprise 
and a disappointment. The former consist- 
ed of the ease with which Shattuck, of Am- 
herst, ran away from the field on the home- 
stretch, winning in 49} seconds. After his 
fine running at the New England Intercol- 
legiate Championships on the 27th ult.,where 
he won the 440 yards in 50! seconds, the 
race on Saturday was conceded to him, but 
it was not believed he could leave so much 
daylight between him and the second man. 
The disappointment was in Roddy’s show- 
ing; not that he should have done better, but 
that so good a man should have had such 
hard luck. In March Roddy was in splendid 
form, and ran a practice quarter in 50. Then 
he got sick, and altogether lost about two 
months; in fact has only been running again 
in the last two weeks. Under the circum- 
stances he did well. Stead, Harvard, is to 
be congratulated. He took second after a 
nervy race, and if he had speed equal to his 
‘*sand,” would make a great quarter-miler. 
Langdon, Columbia, also did well, better than 
any one expected. He is likely to be heard 
from next year. Wright, Harvard, of whom 
so much has been expected was fouled in his 
trial, and received a tumble that appeared to 
take all the heart out of him. 


THE HALF-MILE demonstrated with what 
ease the sure things now and again go wrong. 
A. M. White, Harvard, had the race well in 
hand, but got too ambitious on the last turn 
into the stretch, and opened up a gap between 
him and the field that looked very nice, but 
just took out of him that reserve for the final 
effort, and he was run to a stand-still forty 
yards from home. At this point Wright, 
Yale, who was expected to make a very 
strong bid for first with White, found an un- 
looked-for rival in Turner, Princeton, and 
just managed to breast the tape ahead of him 
in 1.59}, Turner’s being probably 1.592, and 
Vosburgh, Columbia, third, in 1.593. It was 
a grand race, and Turner was a surprise. 
No one had any idea he could touch two 
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minutes. The mile furnished another Prince- 
ton surprise in Woodbridge, who ran strong 
enough to finish a close second to Carr, Har 
vard, in 4.342, Lowell, Harvard, running 
third. This race demonstrated pretty clear- 
ly the inconsistency of performers. Nichols, 
Harvard, was looked upon to win, and led 
until on the homestretch, where he went to 
pieces. He beat Carr on the 23d ult. in a 
driving rain-storm, and did 4.354 on a very 
heavy track. Lowell had done around 4.36 
Hornbostel and Whitney, Columbia, had 
done 4.34 and 4.36. Wells, Amherst, who 
holds the record at 4.294, dropped out at half 
distance; and Woodbridge, who had not done 
better than in the neighborhood of 4.40, steps 
in and makes a close second. And yet they 
say there are sure things in athletics. 








THE 120-YARD HURDLE was expected to be 
au very close race between Williams, Yale, 
and H. Mapes, Columbia, until the former 
ran his trial heat, apparently with the great- 
est ease, in 16 seconds; then the result seem- 
ed to be a foregone conclusion. In the final 
Mapes held Williams for about half the dis- 
tance, but then he drew away, and running 
very strong, finished in the world’s record 
time of 153 seconds, with Mapes about two 
yards behind. With Lee out of the low hur- 
dles, the event was a sure first for Williams; 
but Fearing, Harvard, made an interesting 
race and a good second to Williams, who fin- 
ished in 251, an intercollegiate record. I 
said last week there would be music when 
the walk began; but I did not anticipate so 
mournful a melody. Sixteen men started— 
four finished, the greater part of the remaining 
twelve having been disqualified. R.S. Hale, 
Harvard, was one of the first to retire to the 
shades of the dressing-room, which was un- 
fortunate, for a close, soul-stirring race had 
been counted upon between him and Collis. 
Borcherling, Princeton, was doing nobly for 
his college, but he too was cut down in the 
fulness of his ambition. Gregg was not in 
form, and quit half-way. Collis walked in 
great form, and broke the intercollegiate 
record by finishing in 7.54. 


THE RUNNING BROAD JUMP was a walk- 
over for Victor Mapes, who did 22 feet 114 
inches, and established a new record. Wil- 
liams and Ramsdell both dropped out after 
one jump, the former being too tired to do 
himself justice, and the latter not being in 
any kind of form. Both A. H. Green, Har- 
yard, and J. Hale, same university, showed 
good form, the former doing 21 feet 7} inch- 
es, his best record, and taking third place, 
while Hale did 21 feet 11% inches, and took 
second. No one else was in it with these 
three. The running high was a Harvard af- 
fair, Fearing doing 6 feet, and Green and 
Sherwin each doing 5 feet 9 inches; they 
tossed up for second, and Green won. 
Church, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
cleared 5 feet 8 inches, but failed an inch 
higher. He jumps in beautiful form, ex- 
tremely graceful, and ought to be able to do 
several inches higher with practice. The 
shot and hammer of course went to Finlay, 
Harvard. Elcock, Yale, was close enough in 
the former,to make it interesting, doing 39 
feet 3 inches to Finlay’s 39 feet 63 inches; 
and in the hammer both Finlay and Evins, 
Harvard, broke the record with throws of 
107 feet 74 inches and 103 feet 4 inches, re- 
spectively. Jefferson didn’t do as much as 
some expected he would, though he made a 
very good throw of 96 feet 1 inch. The 
pole vault was interesting for the persistency 
with which Ryder kept trying until he final- 
ly supplanted the old record, and made a new 
one of 10 feet 74 inches. Sherwin, Harvard, 
showed in excellent form, and did 10 feet 54 


inches, No one else was near these two. , 


The tug of war was, of course, Columbia’s. 


THE CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB, of New 
York, is to be congratulated on the prospects 
for its annual sweepstakes this year; or, rath- 
er, it might be said that the intelligent and 
sportsman-like management which has at- 
tended this annual event, and which raised it 
to immediate prominence as the race of the 
year from its inception three years ago, has 
borne its legitimate fruit. Of the ten racing 
‘* forty-six-footers” which have been built 
during the past winter, eight have already 
paid entrance fees for the ‘‘ Sweep” (although 
the race does not take place until August 
17th), while of the two remaining racing 
boats in the class, one has already applied 
(and we understand that there is a strong 
probability of the other also applying) to 
make a post entry. The entered boats, their 
owners, designers, and home ports, are: Bar- 
bara, C. H. W. Foster, Fife, Jun., Boston; 
Beatriz, C. A. Prince, Burgess, Boston; Glo- 
riana, E. D. Morgan, Herrishoff, New York; 
Jessica, W. McDonough, Fife, Jun., New 
York; Mineola, A. Belmont, Burgess, New 
York; QOwecene, A. B. Turner, Burgess, Bos- 
ton; Sayonara, B. Thayer, Burgess, Boston; 
Uvira, R. B. Sands, Fife, Jun., Newport. 


OF THE THREE FIFE BoAtTs, Uvira is some- 
what smaller than the others, having an 1. w. 
]. of only forty-three feet, and she probably 
loses something to the others in construction, 
having been built in England in the spring 
of ’90, and coming over on her own bottom 
to Halifax, where she sailed last season, but 
had practically nothing to compete against. 
This year she has been bought by Mr. Sands, 
of Newport, who is reputed one of the best 
boat-sailers along our coast, and who, from 
his intimate local knowledge of waters, tides, 
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LUTHER H. CARY, PRINCETON. 
220-yard Dash, 21% Seconds. 
World’s Record. 


etc., should, in the Newport ‘‘ Sweep,” do 
much to offset the boat’s disadvantage of 
size and heavier construction. Jessica, as is 
well known, was built on the other side as a 
‘twenty rater,” and came out here last sea- 
son, but suffered much from poor handling 
and lack of ‘‘ kites,” being built and canvas- 
ed for the English twenty-rater class. This 
season, it is understood, she is to have a lar- 
ger suit of canvas, and though she also has 
something to contend against in heavy con- 
struction, will do well. 


“‘ BARBARA,” MR. FIFE’s THIRD and newest 
representative in the class, was built this 
spring by Lawley in Boston and for the class ; 
in other words, is a water-line-length boat. 
Whether Fife will be able to show, under 
water-line-length rule, as good results as he 
has shown in Dragon, Minerva, and others 
under a ‘‘sailing length” rule, is an interest- 
ing question, which the “ Sweep” may be look- 
ed forward to at least to partially elucidate. 
Herrishoff’s single representative, Gloriana, 
is calculated to make one reluctant in predic- 
tions. She should be either an astonishing 
success or a lamentable failure. In view of 
her designer’s well-known skill in construct- 
ing fast craft of all kinds, the probabilities 
are in favor of the former. 


Or Mr. BurcEss’s representatives it may 
be said that Mineola bears strong resem- 
blance to Mariquita, and if sailed as hard 
and as well as Mariquita was last season, she 
should make a fair showing. Of the other 
two, Sayonara will carry the luck and good 
management of Pappoose ; and Oweene, whose 
owner, Mr. Turner, is the Vice-Commodore 
of the Massachusetts Yacht Club, may be 
expected to render a good account of her- 
self. Beatriz, the sole representative of the 
centre-board in the class, will carry as such 
a weight of responsibility. That Mr. Prince 
and Dr. Bryant will do all they can to meet 
the demands of the situation may be confi- 
dently expected, but if my belief that centre- 
boards are net really available against keels 
until one reaches or exceeds a sixty - foot 
water-line is correct, I fear that she will not 
(even with Mr. Burgess’s designing and her 
owner’s care) do as well as very likely the 
same model would in a larger class. 


IT Is TO BE EARNESTLY hoped that Naw- 
tilus (designed and built by Winteringham 
here in New York, and owned by Mr. Max- 
well) and Alborak (from Mr. Paine’s design- 
ing board) will both make post entries, as I 
understand they contemplate doing. The 
‘* Sweep” has been regarded as the represent- 
ative race of the season for the racing class 
of the year, and justifiably so, from the value 
of the prize, the fairness of the test of every 
point of a boat’s sailing powers afforded by 
the location and nature of the course (a tri- 
angle), the efficient management of the race, 
and the full representation of designers. It 
would therefore be a matter of great regret 
should the two at present lacking entries, be- 
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ing each the sole representative of two able 
designers in the racing class of the year, be 
missing when the starting-gun is fired. Par- 
ticularly so because the Winteringham boat 
is said to resemble the Fife boats in general 
characteristics, while the Paine boat may be 
said to embody both General Paine’s and his 
son’s skill, and also their belief in ‘‘ power,” 
so called. As, therefore, exponents of such 
different theories, they should not be lacking 
when Burgess, Fife, and Herrishoff, with 
keel and centre-board, contend for the ‘‘ blue 
ribbon” of the sea. 


THE FINAL acT of the Harvard Athletic 
Committee consisted in persuading Yale grad- 
uates to confer with them at Springfield last 
week, apologizing for the broken agreements, 
and stating they had just learned that the 
Harvard representatives did make the agree- 
ments held by Yale. These agreements this 
Harvard committee then proposed to carry 
out, provided Yale would make a dual league 
with them for both base-ball and foot-ball, to 
continue for nine years, neither side binding 
itself to play with Princeton! Comment is 
unnecessary. 


THE PROSPECTS OF CANOEING, like those 
of about every other branch of out-door 
sport, seem to promise one of the most active 
and interesting of seasons. The first impor- 
tant event, and one that will be second only 
to the championship meeting later, is the 
joint regatta of the Marine and Field Club 
and the Manhattan Athletic Club in Graves- 
end Bay, Saturday, June 20th. There will 
be sailing and paddling events, and some of 
the best men in the country will very prob- 
ably be seen. The tandem paddling race, 
particularly, will bring out Quick—the holder 
of the International Cup—and Simpson, 
Palmer and Douglas, Collins Brothers, Stew- 
art and Fredericks, and Gessler Brothers. 
Fred Jones (Canada’s champion), Butler of 
Lowell (one of the ablest canoeists in the 
country), Stevens,;Vaux, Oxholm, Douglas, 
and Knappe have all signified their intention 
of being on hand, and that is quite enough to 
assure the best of sport. W.S. Elliott has 
the regatta in hand, which of itself is equal 
to writing it down a success. He gave us 
the best sport of last year in the Marine event. 


BUFFALO HAD A HORSE SHOW, May 23d, 
that, notwithstanding the fact of its being 
restricted to members of the Buffalo County 
Club, put the Chicago show of last year to 
shame. There are a lot of thorough sports- 
men in Buffalo, headed by George E. Laver- 
ack, the Hamlins, Dr. W. S. Tremaine, the 
Carys, W. A. Wadsworth, and J. L. Hun- 
sicker, and in no city outside of New York 
and Boston could a better showing of horse- 
flesh and traps generally be made. The hunt- 
er classes —naturally, too, for the sport is 
keen in Buffalo’s vicinity—were as good as 
could be seen anywhere, while the tandem, 
saddle, and roadster classes were surprising- 
ly good. Apropos of tandems, an excellent 
idea comes from Buffalo in the matter of 
judging. It is suggested that two ‘prizes 
should be given in the tandem class—one for 
the turnout as a whole, and one for the most 
important part, the driving. It is in the lat- 
ter where most entries fail. Many a tandem 
in the best of form has lost first through mis- 
erable driving to some much less pretentious 
turnout handled in workman-like manner. 


CRICKET THIS YEAR is going ahead with a 
veritable boom. The season in Philadelphia 
opened most brilliantly, the Germantown 
players showing to more advantage than the 
other local clubs, whether serving on their 
own club or the ’varsity. Belmont scarcely 
showed to so good an advantage, for al- 
though it was successful in both matches 
against Haverford College, nearly one-half the 
runs made by its first eleven were hit off by 
its professional. The one redeeming feature 
of the Belmont playing was the wonderful 
bowling of the left-hander, A. E. Smith, who 
mowed down the Haverford wickets like 
grass. Comparing the chances of the two 
greatest Philadelphia clubs, Germantown is 
undoubtedly the most brilliant, and its re- 
serve power greater than that of its oppo- 
nents. Belmont has little more than its 
accomplished pair, A. M. Wood and A. E. 
Smith, to depend upon. How much can 
be accomplished by perfect discipline was 
proven last year, when Belmont snatched 
the prize from the most brilliant eleven ever 
gotten together in this country. German- 
town should profit by the severe lesson it re- 
ceived last season. Even the finest material, 
lacking systematic practice and team-work, 
will often prove easy prey to a less skilful 
team working well together and properly 
captained. 


Tue INTERCITY CRICKET LEAGUE open- 
ed its season last Friday in Boston, with 
the local eleven against New York. This 
league is composed of seven cities, and these 
are divided into Eastern and Western di- 
visions. Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore compose the former, and Chi- 
cago, Detroit, and Pittsburg the latter. A 
great interest has been created in the game 
thereby, and much strength developed. 

It is a pleasure to record the demise of 
both the American Plan and the Average 
System of scoring in Philadelphia; if now 
we can hear that the professionals are dropped 
in championship matches, the season will 
have begun most auspiciously. 

Caspar W. WHITNEY. 


THE NAVAL MILITIA. 


Tr is a difficult task to make a new institu- 
tion known in America, and there are still 
many persons unaware of the fact that a na- 
val militia is in existence. The recognition 
of the fact that the navy requires a volunteer 
adjunct quite as much as the army dates 
back to Thomas Jefferson’s time, but it is 
only in the last four years that any active 
measures have been taken in this country. 
European nations have long possessed volun- 


teer corps of men trained in naval gunnery, © 


and ready to be called into action at an hour’s 
notice, but the apathy of this country in re- 
gard to its position as a power among nations 
has only lately been removed. 

A naval militia—or naval reserve, as it is 
sometimes called—is designed to stand in 
precisely the same relation to the regular 
navy as the National Guard does to the army. 
It is a reserve corps of citizens drilled in the 
fighting tactics of men-of-war's men, and pre- 
pared to man the batteries of ships in case of 
an outbreak of hostilities. The pressing need 
of such a reserve corps may be gathered from 
the established fact that if war were declared 
to-morrow the regular navy would be hard 
pressed to supply full complements of men to 
all its existing ships, while there would be 
absolutely none ready to man such coasting 
steamers as might be armed and pressed into 
service. A battalion of naval militia, proper- 
ly organized and drilled, would be competent 
to man a vessel at once. 

The need of such volunteer sailors was 
finally perceived by Congress four years ago, 
and a bill was passed authorizing the various 
States to form naval battalions. The bill 
also planned the formation of a national re- 
serve in which should be enrolled American 
steamers, together with captains, mates, other 
officers, and seamen. These men were to be 
known as the navigating reserve, their duties 
being the handling of the volunteer ships 
at sea. In all probability there will be 
some change in the details of this plan, for, 
as the naval militia is organizing, it will be 
thoroughly equipped, not only with fighting 
ability, but with skill in seamanship and 
navigation. It will therefore be able to 
handle its own ships, not simply act as a 
body of naval artillerists. 

After the passage of the national law by 
Congress, the Legislatures of Massachusetts 
and New York passed bills authorizing the 
formation of battalions. The shipping men 
of this city took a warm interest in the mat- 
ter; and Aaron Vanderbilt, who had been one 
of the members of the Board of Trade acting 
in aid of the project, called upon Philip B. 
Low, a well-known yacht and ship rigger, and 
a naval veteran of the war of the rebellion, to 
organize a battalion. Mr. Low at once began 
the enrolment of volunteers, keeping sharp 
eye to windward for young graduates of An- 
napolis to act as officers. A meeting of the 
enrolled men was held on October 28, 1889, at 
the armory of the Second Battery, and Mr. 
Low was elected Lieutenant-Commander, in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. 
Recruiting was carried on actively during the 
winter, and in February the battalion was 
given permission to drill aboard the old 
frigate Minnesota, then moored at the foot of 
West Twenty-second Street. It should be 
stated here that not only at that time, but at 
all times, the Navy Department at Washing- 
ton showed its sympathy with the naval- 
militia project, and its readiness to aid it in 
every practical way. 

In the following summer the Minnesota 
was taken to the Brooklyn Yard to be over- 
hauled and transformed into an ark-like re- 
ceiving-ship, The First Battalion of Naval 
Militia was thus left without a home. An 
inconvenient and expensive room uptown, 
on the east side, was hired, and the little 
body of men, now numbering only 75 active 
members ‘out of a required number of 320, 
began work on the infantry tactics in which 
every ship’s company has to be drilled. In 
the course of the winter of 1890-1 the vacht- 
ing fraternity, which had hitherto held aloof 
from the project, became interested in it. 
The result was the formation of the Naval 
Reserve Association, an organization having 
for its object the aiding of all good naval- 
reserve enterprises in this city. Negotiations 
were at once opened between this body and 
the already existing battalion, looking tow- 
ard a consolidation. The accomplishment of 
this was made easy by Lieutenant-Command- 
er Low’s growing conviction that his busi- 
ness would not permit him to devote suffi- 
cient attention to the battalion. He there- 
fore advised the members of his command 
to consolidate with the association, and, after 
his resignation, to elect J. W. Miller, who had 
been designated by the association, to com- 
mand its first battalion. One stormy night 
in March the battalion, after completing its 
weekly drill aboard the Minnesota,now moor- 
ed at the foot of West Fiftieth Street,carried 
out the plan suggested by Mr. Low, and Mr. 
Miller became Lieutenant-Commander, bring- 
ing into the battalion with him a goodly 
number of recruits who had joined the asso- 
ciation. The staff and division officers of 
the battalion, of course, resigned with Mr. 
Low, but were all reappointed, with some 
changes in rank, by the new commander. 

Lieutenant-Commander Jacob W. Miller 
was graduated from the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis in the class of 1868, 
and served with distinction for nearly twenty 
years. Among other tours of duty, he was 
at one period in charge of the artillery drills 
of the cadets at Annapolis. He resigned from 
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the navy four years ago to accept the posi- 
tion of president of the Providence and Ston- 
ington Steam-ship Company. He is a thor- 
ough disciplinarian, and is determined to 
make his battalion one of the model organi- 
zations of the city and State. His adjutant 
is George E. Kent, adjutant under Mr. Low, 
a graduate of Annapolis, and for several 
years an officer in the service. The senior 
division commanders have not all been ap- 
pointed yet, so that the roster at present 
reads as follows: First Battery—lieutenant, 
junior grade, 8. Dana Greene, Jun.; Second 
Battery—lieutenant commanding, W. Butler 
Duncan, Jun.; lieutenant, junior grade, 
Washington Irving; Third Battery—lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, Louis M. Mowbray; Fourth 
Battery—lieutenant, junior grade, R. M. For- 
shew. All of these officers are Annapolis 
men. 

The battalion has adopted for a drilling 
costume the working suit of the regular navy. 
This consists of white canvas trousers and 
leggings, white canvas shirt with rolling col- 
lar, knife lanyard and knife, black silk neck- 
erchief, and round white canvas hat. Clad 
in these costumes, with their officers in un- 
dress uniform and swords, the members of 
the battalion are at work every Friday night, 
learning the stations of the six-inch gun’s 
crew, the calls for boarders, riflemen, firemen, 
and pumpmen, cutlass drill, and infantry 
tactics. The organization is about to be 
mustered into the State service, when it will 
be entitled to some substantial aid from Al- 
bany. Already Congress has passed an ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for arms and equip- 
ments for the naval reserve, to be divided 
among those organizations enrolled before 
July ist. This will mean the New York and 
Boston battalions. 

The naval battalion will be required to 
drill once a week for six months in the fall, 
winter, and spring, and in the summer to em- 
bark for one week’s service aboard a man-of- 
war. The men will learn to load and fire 
the modern high-powered guns, and the vari- 
ous kinds of machine-guns and revolving can- 
non employed in secondary batteries aboard- 
ship. They will be called upon to land and 
operate as a naval brigade, and also to per- 
form boat service, near and distant. They 
will learn all about torpedo warfare and na- 
val signalling. In short, they will be gradu- 
ally trained to perform all the duties of a 
modern war ship’s crew, so that it can safely 
be said that the naval militia offers a service 
rich in variety and novelty. The First Bat- 
talion, it may be noted in conclusion, is com- 
posed of excellent material, and its officers 
are men who know their old profession thor- 
oughly. The headquarters of the organiza- 
tion, at No. 9 West Twenty-ninth Street, are 
open all day, and recruiting is still going on. 
As soon as the First Battalion is full, which 
will be in a few days, it is probable that ap- 
plications will be received for membership 
inasecond. The social side of the existing 
battalion will be of some importance, and 
the character of the membership rivals that 
of the Seventh Regiment. 

W. J. HENDERSON. 





BEFORE YOU START 

On a journey by sea or land, procure Hostetter’s 
Stomach Bitters as a defence against traveller’s nausea 
and climatic influences. Colic, cramps, and dyspep- 
sia don’t stand the ghost of a chance against this 
paramount alterative and stomachic. Neither do 
malaria, kidney trouble, sick headache, and bilious- 
ness.—[Adv.] 





MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, aud is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world, ‘T'wenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them eee 
(Adv.] 








BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“THE GREAT PAIN RELIEVER,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.—{ A dv.} 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
DENTIFRICE for the TEETH. DELICIOUS. 25c. 
—[Adv.] 





DR. LYON'S PERFECT TOOTH POWDER. 
Whitens the teeth and purifies the breath. 25c.—[A dv.) 





Kari.pa, the new English toilet-water; most deli- 
cious and refreshing. Try it! All druggists.—[Adv.] 





Moruens give ANgostura Bitters to their children 
to stop colic and looseness of the bowels.—-[Adv.] 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown’s 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 
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MPORTS of coffee into the United States of America in 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1889, reached the grand 
total of 578,397,454 pounds, of which 17,265,354 
pounds were exported, leaving 561,132,100 pounds, 
valued at $72,139,897, for domestic consumption. 


These figures give 8.69 pounds to every man, woman, and . 


child constituting the population of the country. This 
amount, at the average price of 18.3 cents per pound, im- 
plies a cost of $1 59 to each individual—a sum comparatively 
small, but very significant as indicating the dietetic tastes of 
the nation and the pecuniary resources of its members. The 
annual review of the coffee trade in the Report (1889-90) of 
the New York Chamber of Commerce gives the total consump- 
tion by Europe and the United States in 1889 at 616,577 tons. 
Of this aggregate Europe received 382,535 tons, or 62 per 
cent.; and the United States 234,042 tons, or 38 per cent. 
In the calendar year 1890 American imports fell below those 
of 1889 to the extent of 23,000 tons. Statistical data exhibit 
the importance of coffee to the commerce of the world. In 
round numbers, the yearly crop exceeds eleven thousand 
million pounds, and is worth from first hands not less than 
$135,000,000. 

New York, agreeably to one report, as the principal en- 
trepét, received 455,979,016 pounds, 
worth $58,860,319; Boston, 1,572,663 
pounds, worth $277,425; Philadelphia, 


THE COFFEE EXCHANGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


BY RICHARD WHEATLEY. 


enlisted the enthusiasm of court ladies in favor of the black 
and bitter liquor. Philosophers and Jlittérateurs gladly gave 
in their adhesion. Boileau, La Fontaine, Moliére, Voltaire, 
and the encyclopedists, together with the chess-players, 
found inspiration in the coffee-houses, which thenceforward 
assumed conspicuous position in the social life of Gallic 
cities. ‘‘Racine and coffee will pass,” is a prediction of 
Madame de Sévigné as yet most unlikely of fulfilment. 
Germans began drinking coffee during the Seven Years’ 
War (1756-63), stolidly scoffed at opposition to the prac- 
tice, and hated Napoleon all the more for restricting it by 
his ‘‘ Continental Blockade.” Universal peace was accom- 
panied by universal indulgence in the exhilarating cup. 
Americans took kindly to its contents, and by constantly en- 
larging demand imparted powerful impetus to coffee com- 
mrce and culture. Rise in prices during the great civil 
war ‘‘diminished the consumption about two hundred thou- 
sand tons.” But for that it is asserted that ‘‘the world 
would not have had coffee enough.” Demand rose with every 
Union victory, and fell with every Union defeat. Consump- 
tion increased 36.84 per cent. in 1864, 17.5 per cent. in 1865, 
23.5 per cent. in 1866, and 27.25 per cent. in 1867. Removal 
of duties and financial prosperity increased the call for the 





42,876 pounds, worth $9253; Baltimore, 
47,003,879 pounds, worth $5,548,701; 
and all other ports of the United States, 
73,799,020 pounds, valued at $10,290,- 
184, in the fiscal year 1888-9. Increase 
of receipt and consumption has been 
remarkably rapid since 1870, when, out 
of a total arrival in the United States 
of 235,256,574 pounds, valued at $24,- 
234,879, New York received 121,449,- 
998 pounds, valued at $12,578,223. 
The national receipt has increased 
nearly 246 per cent., and that of New 
York over 375 per cent., within the past 
twenty years. 

The receipts of coffee at San Fran- 
cisco for the calendar year 1889, exclu- 
sive of 3365 packages shipped to the 
Pacific coast from New York and 
New Orleans, were 20,797,988 pounds, 
against 24,212,539 in 1888, and 18,629,- 
135 in 1886, and were from Costa Rica, 
San Salvador, Guatemala, Manila, Cey- 
lon, Java, the Sandwich Islands, and 
other countries. 

While coffee (Coffea arabica) now 
figures as one of the most considerable 
economic products, its use as an article 
of food in civilized countries is of com- 
paratively recent origin. In Abyssinia 
and Ethiopia, where the coffee-plant 
is indigenous, the people have been ac- 
customed to decoctions from its berries 
from time immemorial. There the 
Arabs first tasted the fragrant draught; 
and, highly delighted therewith, trans- 
ported some of the precious beans to 
their own country about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century. In Arabia the 
new exotic flourished Juxuriantly, and, 
strangely enough, entered into the oc- 
casions of religious controversy. Le- 
gend reports that a devout Moslem, 
who had heard of the wakeful effect 
produced upon browsing goats by its 
foliage, resolved to try what influence 
a brewing from its berries might have 
upon the somnolent dervishes who non- 
chalantly fell asleep during protracted 
services. The result was magical. 
Drowsy laymen followed their exam- 
ple. Coffee became the national bever- 
age of the faithful. Mohammedan pil- 
grims to Mecca carried beans to all 
lands whence they had come. Egypt 
soon rejoiced in coffee-houses, and in 
Constantinople (A.D. 1554) they ac- 
quired instant popularity. Mosques 
were oversh.dowed by them. Quick- 
ened wits of drinkers suggested intox- 
ication to the religious, and political in- 
subordination to the civil, authorities. 
The former denounced the dangerous 
resorts, and the latter shut them up. 
But the beverage triumphed. Prohibi- 
tion did not prohibit. 

In Cairo (1528) the Governor gravely 
listened to all the erudite arguments 
against coffee, served it out to the ran- 
corous opponents, and left his seat with- 
outsayinga word. Hewas wise. The 
masterful drink estopped discussion for- 
ever. In 1652 coffee entered England 
from Smyrna, whence it was brought by 
Edwards, an English merchant doing 
business with Turkey. He was wont to regale his friends 
with the delicious liquid, prepared by the skilful hands of 
Pasqua Rossie, his Greek servant. But visitors increased 
too numerously. Hospitality became burdensome. Peace 
and pocket cried out for relief. Edwards established his 
man in a coffee-house at Newman’s Court, Cornhill, London. 
Twenty-three years after this event coffee-houses were the 
favorite haunts of wits and politicians ‘‘ for discussing, the- 
orizing, and general wagging of tongue.” Coffee and criti- 
cism were cronies. Therefore the phosphorescent Charles 
II. and his courtiers, wincing under the ‘“ slanderous attacks 
upon persons in high stations,” would fain have suppressed 
coffee-houses as ‘‘hot-beds of seditious talk” and public 
nuisances. They failed todo so. The revolution of 1688 
followed. The victorious institution survived the Stuart 
dynasty, and attained the zenith of activity and splendor in 
the first half of the next century. 

Thevenot, the French traveller, on his return from the 
Orient in 1658, treated his guests to after-dinner coffee. To 
Parisians this was merely an eccentricity, that would not 
have become fashionable but for a similar example set by 
Soliman Aga, the gallant Turkish ambassador, in 1669. He 









Sanaa is transported in the most primitive of packages. 
About seven thousand camel-loads entered the town in 
1875-6. Other quantities were shipped to it by native trad- 
ing-vessels from various points on the coast. Within the 
same period about half the quantity exported from Mocha 
went to France. Exports are said to have declined 60 per 
cent. within the past forty years. How many of the 13,915 
bags (according to one report) or bales of so-called Mocha 
arriving at New York in 1889 were really from Yemen is 
a question that W. G. Palgrave, who travelled and resided in 
that region, is regarded by many as most competent to an- 
swer. He affirms that if the particle ‘‘ not” were prefixed 
to the word ‘‘ Mocha” on labels of coffee offered for sale, the 
two would have vastly more ‘‘ truthy import ” than the labels 
as they now are. Very few indeed of the Yemen berries 
now find their way westward of Constantinople. Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt consume two-thirds of the crop, and the re- 
mainder almost wholly passes down the csophagi of Turks 
and Armenians. These last do not get the best and purest 
grains, which have been carefully picked out en route by ex- 
perienced fingers, the process beginning with the first stages 
of the radiating mart. What is known as Mocha is princi- 
pally the produce of India and several sections of Africa. 
Much of it is ‘‘the result of the mys- 
teries of the mixing process,” familiar to 
Front Street, New York. The small 
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aromatic berry, and advance in price because of short crops 
or syndicate operations diminished it. The coffee-cup is a 
business thermometer in the United States. 

In contrast with American consumption, at the average 
rate of 8.69 pounds per inhabitant (7.21 in 1883), is that of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, which is 
0.9; France, 3.2; Germany, 5.2; Russia, 0.4; Austria, 2.2; 
Italy, 1.1; Belgium, about 9; Hollafid, about 18; Scandina- 
via, 5.2; and Brazil, 14 pounds in the same year. 

The countries whence the enormous supply of coffee re- 
ceived in New York is drawn are all situated between the 
30th parallels of north and south latitude. Yemen, in South 
Arabia, was the original centre of the coffee culture, and for 
about two centuries yielded the world’s entire supply. 
Mokha, or Mocha, a little provincial town on the coast of the 
Red Sea, about 120 miles from Aden, was the port through 
which coffee grown in the interior was exported, and be- 
stowed its name upon the product itself. Sheik Sadali, the 
mythical patron saint, was at once the founder of the city 
and the father of the coffee trade. Aden, situated on a rocky 
peninsula on the south coast of Arabia, is now the point of 
shipment. Thither the coffee raised in the neighborhood of 


beans (pea-berries) of the Brazilian plant 
found at the summits of the branches, 
one bean instead of two being in each 
pod, and assuming rounded or aborted 
shapes because of the absence of a prop- 
er companion, resemble genuine Mo- 
cha. The Costa Rica pea-berry, grown 
upon Mocha shoots, is also a very fine 
coffee, and is often sold for Mocha, but 
differs from it in size, color, and flavor. 
One celebrated Front Street berry-mixer 
is reported to have sold his pea-berries 
as Mocha for a long period, and when 
at length, in an unwonted access of 
honesty, he actually sold the genuine 
article, his customers indignantly repu- 
diated it as an imposture. 

Real Mocha is undoubtedly imported, 
usually by way of England, and may be 
obtained by those who will pay the 
price set uponit. Richly aromatic when 
freshly roasted, it is of somewhat pun- 
gent or acrid flavor, and has heavier 
body than the Java. The United States 
prefers the smaller and Europe the 
larger beans. Merchandise, mainly cof- 
fee, to the value of £227,649, passed 
from the interior of Arabia to Aden 
within the last reported year. Of the 
Mocha exported, about one-fourth is 
said to go to London, one-fourth to 
Marseilles, one-fourth to other destina- 
tions, and one-fourth to New York. 
Seven hundred and eleven tons arrived 
at the latter port in 1881; 2089 in 1886; 
1085 in 1887; 1489 in 1888; and 1093, 
in 15,308 bundles of 160 pounds each, 
in 1889. About 20,000 bundles arrived 
between January 1 and August 1, 1890. 

Not until the vear 1690, nearly three- 
quarters of a century after the founda- 
tions of the American republic were 
laid, did the cultivation of the coffee- 
plant extend beyond the limits of Arabia. 
In that year Governor Van Hoorne, of 
the Dutch East Indies, planted a few 
seeds brought by traders between Arabia 
and Java in a Batavian garden, where 
they grew so luxuriantly as to provide 
the material for culture, by the forced 
labor of the natives, on an extended 
scale. Plants were introduced from 
Malabar in 1696. Production in Dutch 
India, Java,Sumatra, and Celebes reach- 
ed the total of 1,244,107 peculs, or 174,- 
174,980 pounds, in 1886. Java coffee, 
next to Mocha, holds the highest place 
in the estimation of the American peo- 
ple, and commands the highest price. 
Much of what passes under the name 
of Java is of Sumatran growth, but is 
none the worse for that. In fact, Su- 
matra coffee is generally preferred to 
that of Java by American connoisseurs. 
“Old government Java” is coffee raised 
under the supervision of the govern- 
ment, which buys the entire product at 
a low price, and sells it at public auc- 
tion through the Maatschappy, or Neth- 
erlands Trading Company, either in 
Batavia, Padang, or Amsterdam. The 
last corporation established an agency 
at New York in January, 1879. May 
(1890) estimates of the last Java crop 
reach the total of 885,000 peculs, or 
123,900,000 pounds; of the Padang (Sumatra) crop, 86,000 
peculs, or 12,040,000 pounds; of the Celebes (Macassar), 74,- 
000; and of the Manila, 23,300 peculs. The dark yellowish- 
brown shade of the Java and Sumatra bean governs in great 
measure its commercial value. It is also considerably larger 
than that of other kinds of coffee, excepting the Liberian. 
Age is usually held to improve its quality. Singapore Java 
is coffee raised in the small islands of Netherlands India 
and the Philippine Islands. Twenty-six tons were received 
at New York in 1889 from Manila, 7438 from Java and Su- 
matra, none from Singapore, and 1080 from Macassar. 

One of the first coffee-plants grown in Java was sent to 
Holland and planted in the Botanic Garden at Amsterdam. 
Young plants from its seeds were forwarded to Surinam, 
Dutch Guiana, where cultivation was established in 1718. 
Production from its descendants in 1887 amounted to 6688 
kilograms, or 14,713 pounds. 

The island of Ceylon in 1888 had 104,000 acres under 
coffee cultivation, less by over 200,000 acres than in 1877. Ex- 
ports of the product were valued at 7,729,242 rupees (rupee, 
about 33 cents), or $2,550,649, of which the United Kingdom 
received a quantity worth £434,704, and the United States 
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282 tons, worth $70,806. Coffee exported in 1878 reached 
the sum of 111,495,216 pounds. Decrease is due to Heme- 
leia vastatriz, a fungoid organism that causes leaf disease, 
and a pest that devastates the plantations of Java and other 
countries, with which no Pasteur has yet been able to cope. 
The Plantation Ceylon bean is very heavy, more solid than 
the best Rio, scrupulously clean, and of equal size; that of 
the Native Ceylon is light, spongy, varying in color from 
white to yellow, and of unequal size. Decoction from 
roasted Plantation is of heavier body than that of Java, and 
ranks in flavor with the finest of mild coffee. 

India, as stated in the latest reports, had 354,381 acres oc- 
cupied by coffee plantations, of which 82,100 were in My- 
sore, 56,333 in Madras, and 61,422 in Coorg; 117,894 acres 
were producing the fragrant berries, of which those exported 
in the year ending March 31, 1889, had the value of 18,842, - 
430 rupees, or $6,218,001. The United Kingdom obtained a 
portion of them equal to £888,051. Whether any of the 
number were included in the 5455 tons landed at New York, 
and credited to European nations other than Holland, in 
1889, does not appear in the ordinary literature of the trade. 
Production in Mysore has been seriously affected by the 
fungus denominated Pellicularia kolerota, which covers the 
injured leaves with a slimy gelatinous film, under which 
they turn black and quickly drop off, as do also the clusters 
of coffee-berries. 

Africa bids fair to become an important factor in coffee 
commerce. The coffee-plant Coffea liberica, indigenous to 
the hot moist lowlands of Liberia, differs somewhat from the 
Coffea arabica. It is more prolific,and its berries are of vary- 
ing size, not infrequently from an inch to one and an eighth 
inches in length, while those of the Aradica rarely exceed half 
an inch. The fruit, when ripe, has not the bright red color 
of the Arabian, nor does it drop from the tree; flavor is good, 
and doubtless susceptible of improvement by skilful culti- 
vation. In 1873 the first Liberian coffee-plants were set out 
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in Ceylon by L. St. George Carey. There, in Brazil, and in 
other coffee-growing countries it may thrive on lowlands 
unsuited to its Arabian congener. New York received 5882 
bags of African coffee in 1889. 

In 1728, or possibly in 1720, the rubiaceous exotic was in- 
troduced into the West India islands. Thence it spread 
through all civilized sections of the tropics in the New and 
Old worlds. The progeny of that single prolific plant 
transported from Java to Holland now yields more fruit 

. than is produced by all other coffee-plants on the 
surface of the globe. One of its cuttings surrep- 
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Rica in 1888 exported 10,258 tons, valued at 4,742,000 pesos, 
or about $4,500,000; 6025 tons, worth £440,000, went to 
Great Britain, and 3175 tons, valued at £214,760, to the 
United States. The beans differ in shape from those of Rio 
or Java; color varies from a dark to a light grayish-green. 
F. B. Thurber, in his exhaustive volume on Coffee—from 
Plantation to Cup, says that ‘‘ when roasted it has a heavier 
body than Java or Maracaibo, possessing a fine rich flavor 
considered by experts as equal to the finest kinds grown.” 
Guatemala in 1888 exported coffee worth $6,595,181, and 
San Salvador to the value of $4,236,180. Nicaragua and 
Honduras are exporters on smaller scale. The Guatemala 
bean varies in color from a dark to a bluish-green; the Sal- 
vador is of yellow tint, and has a very sweet smell; and that 
of Honduras has a mottled appearance. Diversity of soil 
and of methods of cultivation and preparation go far to 
account for variations of appearance and quality. Receipts 
of Central American coffee at New York in 1889 aggregated 
8550 tons. 

Previous to the year 1880 about 70,000 coffee-trees were 
planted in the Chiriqui district of the state of Panama. 
Mexico owns enormous areas of land whose soil, climate, 
altitude,and atmospheric conditions are peculiarly adapted to 
coffee-growing. Its product in 1888 was valued at $3,200,000. 
Thirty-one thousand six hundred and eighteen bags were 
marketed at New York in 1889. The beans grown on the 
coast are light and spongy; on the mountains, hard and 
flinty. The latter are small, and of greenish hue. Some of 
those from Cordova are larger, and usually green; others 
large and white, and known as Mexican Java. Colima, on 
the west coast, produces the Tepic bean, which somewhat 
resembles the small flinty Mocha, and sells for a high 

rice. 

‘ Savanilla coffee, ranking in quality and value above Mara- 
caibo, to the amount of 4832 tons arrived at New York in 
1889. This was grown in the United States of Colombia, of 
which coffee is the chief crop. In common with nearly all 
the commerce of the country, it passes through the town of 
Barranquilla, on a cafion of the river Magdalena, to the sea- 
port of Savanilla, from which it receives its name. Great 
Britain in 1888 was also a purchaser, to the extent of £173,399. 
Angostura is a large spongy coffee raised in the United 
States of Venezuela, of which New York received 319 tons 
in 1889. Size of consignment is measure of popular favor. 
Maracaibo to the aggregate of 18,652, and La Guayra of 
12,113 tons, also arrived from the same South American re- 
public. Two-thirds of the coffee exported by Colombia and 
Venezuela are absorbed by the United States of America. 
Maracaibo is a generic term for several varieties of coffee, 
greenish in color when first gathered, but assuming a yellow 
tint near the close of the crop season. The finer sorts are 
regarded by many as equal to the best Java. Finely aro- 
matic when freshly roasted, they are often sold, pure or 
mixed, as Java. Good Venezuela coffee is of light bluish- 
green color, and peculiar aroma. The beans are of equal size 
and shape. La Guayra is of Venezuelan growth and vari- 
ous qualities, of which the best is shipped to the United 
States. 

Small quantities of coffee are grown along the eastern 
coast of Africa—in Abyssinia, the Somauli country, Mozam- 
bique, Natal, and in the islands of Madagascar and Mauri- 
tius. In the British Niger territories on the western coast 
considerable plantations of coffee have been started, and a 
botanic garden established under the supervision of garden- 
ers from Kew. Experiments are also in progress by the 
French in Gaboon Congo. In Australasia and in many islands 
of Oceanica coffee is raised for local use. On the west coast 
of South America—in Peru, Ecuador,and Bolivia—plantations 
are found, but the export of products is inconsiderable. 
What portions, if any, of the 1645 tons of coffee imported 
by New York from Holland in 1889 are from these several 
regions is not published. Wherever the bamboo flourishes, 

_ there, it is said, the coffee-tree will thrive. Florida even has 
made some humble beginnings, and California, it is suggested, 
may profit by the example. 

Last, but not least, of the sources of our national coffee 
supply is the colossal republic of Brazil. It is specially 
adapted to coffee production, and annually yields more of 
the favorite berries than all other localities combined. Of 
the entire New York import in 1889, 59.45 per cent. was 
from that country. There coffee dries rapidly and without 
fermenting when spread upon the ground. New machinery 
and improved processes are employed in its culture and prep- 
aration for the market. Steam and electricity are pressed 
into its service. It is the principal factor of national pros- 





titiously procured for the Botanic Garden at 
Paris expanded into a vigorous tree. From this 
a slip was conveyed by Declieux to Martinique, 
where it found congenial soil, and whence its 
descendants emigrated to the fields of Guade- 
loupe, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Haiti, Cuba, the 
Lesser Antilles,Central America,and Brazil. Un- 
equal fortunes have followed their movements. 
Cuba, which in 1842 exported 15,710 tons, does 
not now produce sufficient for local consumption. 
Jamaica in 1888 had 17,462 acres under coffee 
cultivation, and exported products valued at 
£321,440. New York in 1889 received 4290 tons 
therefrom. Soil and climate store up largely of 
essential oils and secretions in the fragrant bean, 
and invest it with superior value. In color, the 
best Jamaica coffee is darker (bluish-gray) and 
bluer than that of Ceylon, and the beans are 
smaller. 

Trinidad devotes 43.360 acres to the culture of 
cacao and coffee. Haiti exported 49,811,781 
pounds in 1887. Santo Domingo, the Spanish 
portion of the island, also raises much coffee. 
From both divisions New York received 7497 
tons in 1889. Rapid political changes and severe 
hurricanes retard the development of the planta- 
tions, and detract from carefulness of cultivation 
and preparation of product for the market. The 
bean is larger than the Rio, varies in color, and is 
sometimes classed with white coffee. Porto Rico 
sent 110 tons to New York in 1889. Spain and 
Italy are its chief customers, and prize the 
‘‘hidey” taste of the mild decoction obtained 
from its greenish beans. The average annual 
crop of the West Indies is about 950,000 bags, or 
125,400,000 pounds. 

Central America, split up into independent jar- 
ring states, unable to co-operate in federative 
union, is one in its devotion to the raising of cof- 
fee. That raised on its romantic highlands possess- 
es delicate aroma and drinking qualities equalling 
if not surpassing those of Javaand Mocha. Costa 
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perity. In 1722 a solitary coffee-plant was carried from the 
French colony of Cayenne to Para, in the Amazon district. 
Thence its offshoots passed to Maranhdo, and thence in 
1774 to Rio. There they throve wonderfully. Brazil in 
1820 exported 14,000,000 pounds of their fruit; in 1860, over 
140,000 tons, or 280,000,000 pounds; in 1872, more than 2,000,- 
000 bags of 160 pounds each, or 320,000,000 pounds, Mul- 
hall's Dictionary of Statistics reports the coffee acreage in 1880 
at a round 2,000,000, with 800,000,000 trees—an average of 
400 to the acre—each yielding about one pound per annum. 
The industry employed about 800,000 hands; 330,000 tons 
of coffee were gathered, and their value estimated at over 
$110,000,000. The provinces of Espiritu Santo, Sio Paulo, 
and Minas-Geraes are the principal centres of production 

the value of their yield in 1887 being $13,366,000. Exports 
in 1886-7 (one year) were valued at 187,000,000 milreis (mil- 
reis, about 54 cents), or $100,980,000. The abolition of sla- 
very in the empire, under decree of emancipation by the 
government, on May 13, 1888, caused far less embarrassment 
to the coffee industry than might have been apprehended. 
In this year Great Britain was a buyer to the extent of 
£491,622 against £1,096,395 in 1887. About one-third of the 
entire Brazilian product exported goes to the United States 
of America, one-third to France, and the remaining third to 
Germany, England, and other countries. In 1889 New York 
received 2,076,370 bags, or 122,140 tons—Rio de Janeiro con- 
tributing 1,356,851, Santos 704,334, Victoria 13,000, Bahia 
1381, and Ceara 804 bags—or 59.45 per cent. of the entire 
metropolitan import. In the twelve months ending July 1, 
1890, New York received 2,118,671 bags out of a total nation- 
al importation from Brazil of 2,483,848 bags; Europe within 
the same period purchasing 6,215,600 bags. 

Professor Agassiz stated that ‘‘a great deal of the best 
produce of Brazilian plantations is sold under the name of 
Java or Mocha.” This may be true of the Santos coffee, 
which is free from the rank and peculiar flavor of the Rio 
export. Brazilian coffee varies greatly in color and size. 
Most of the Rio beans are small, with color from light to 
dark green. Some have a yellow hue. Large quantities are 
artificially colored to meet specific requests—Chicago, for 
example, demanding light green; St. Louis, dark green; Cin- 
cinnati, yellow; and Texas, the darkest shades. 

William Scott’s Son & Co., of New York, present a some- 
what different report of metropolitan coffee receipts in 1889 
from that extracted from the annual report of the Chamber 
of Commerce and detailed above. It is as follows: 













| | __ Receipts. “Sales. |Sales, tons. 
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Figures differ, but the facts prove that all roads 
by land or water, lead to the metropolis of the 
New World. 

Trade in these enormous quantities of coffee 
is primarily conducted, for the most part, by 
members of the Coffee Exchange of the City of 
New York, situated at No. 53 Beaver Street, the 
ancient quarters of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, whither they removed in 1889 from prim- 
itive accommodations in Beaver and Pear] streets, 
Organized in 1882 to distribute dealings over the 
year, impart greater steadiness to prices, prevent 
corners, and equalize profit and loss, the Ex- 
change was incorporated by act of the State Le- 
gislature on June 2,1885. Authorized to hold 
and control real estate to the value of $500,000, 
it owns the property known as Nos. 66, 68, and 
70 Beaver Street and 113 and 117 Pearl Street, 
having a superficial area of about 7800 square 
feet, conveniently situated with reference to busi- 
ness in other great commercial centres, and cost- 
ing $230,582. Building thereon, including all 
the modern conveniences that architectural art 
provides, is for the present postponed. 
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The purposes of the Exchange are the 
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purchase and sale of coffee and other 
grocery articles; adjustment of contro- 
versies between members; establishment 
of just and equitable principles in trade, 
of uniform rules, standards of classifica- 
tion; dissemination of business informa- 
tion, and facilitation of commerce. These 
purposes it aims to accomplish by rules 
and regulations, whose administration is 
intrusted to the usual corps of officers 
and committees. President James H. 
Taylor wields powers and discharges 
duties common to officials of like charac- 
ter. Vice-President Aubrey Bennett en- 
ters on presidential functions in case of 
disability on the part of the chief. George 
Drakeley is the alert and efficient secre- 
tary. Treasurer John F. Scott is a paid 
official, under bond for the faithful per- 
formance of duty. The Board of Mana- 
gers, of which the principal officers are 
ex officio members, meets monthly, and 
oftener if need be; approves presidential 
nomination of the secretary, superintend- 
ent of the Exchange, and standing com- 
mittees; appoints special committees, 
hears reports, and decides questions by a 
majority vote. Superintendent R. St. G. 
Walker takes charge of the details of all 
work; systematically keeps the books and 
documents; collects moneys due to the 
Exchange and pays to the treasurer; re- 
ceives, deposits, and pays over margins on 
contracts; has charge of the rooms, bulle- 
tins, and statistics; appoints his own as- 
sistants, reports to the Board of Mana- 
gers, and is largely responsible for the 
orderly working of the institution. 

The Spot Quotation Committee causes 
to be posted daily the differences existing 
between standards No. 7 (low ordinary) 
Rio and Santos and the other standards 
of the Exchange. The Committee on 
,Quotation of Futures reports to the su- 
perintendent the tone and price of the contract market. 
The Floor Committee is also the Committee on Member- 
ship, and reports on applications of all persons twenty- 
one years of age, resident or non-resident, of good com- 
mercial character and standing, who desire admission, and 
who. if elected, pay the initiation fee of $1000, or present 
a duly assigned certificate of membership, and also pay the 
annual dues of $60. Redress of grievances is sought, at 
a cost of six dollars, through the Complaint Committee. 
Decisions of the Arbitration Committee have the legal force 
of judicial awards by the Supreme Court. Each member 
receives a fee of five dollars per session, which fee is com- 
monly paid by the losing party to the dispute. Official no- 
tice of insolvency or of death operates immediate closure of 
all the subject’s contracts, and requires prompt liquidation 
of liabilities. A clearing-house similar to those in Havre 
and Hamburg is, in the opinion of some members, an estab- 
lishment much to be desired, but is objected to by some of 
the most extensive dealers. Commerce is confined to Bra- 
zilian coffees, but after June 1, 1891, will extend to the pro- 
ducts of all countries except Africa. Then, too, all official 
documents will be correspondingly modified. 

Events in 1880 had much to do with the inception of the 
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Coffee Exchange. The year was one of reaction, loss, and 
disaster. Heavy holders of East Indian coffee attempted to 
control the supply of Brazilian, but were unable to hold 
prices up to their own standard. Immense shrinkage in 
market values broke up three of the largest coffee houses in 
the United States, and occasioned losses that in six months 
aggregated from. $5,000,000 to $7,000,000. Among con- 
spicuous sufferers was the extremely able and versatile B. G. 
Arnold, ‘‘ Napoleon of the coffee trade,” who for more than 
ten years had ‘‘ruled the coffee market of this country as 
absolutely as any hereditary monarch controls his kingdom,” 
and whose ‘‘ influence was felt throughcut the commercial 
world.” The profits of his firm in one single year had been 
$1,200,000. But brilliant success concealed the elements of 
dismal failure. High prices stimulated production, glut- 
ted the market, and, despite strenuous resistance, eventuated 
in financial calamity. 

Had the Coffee Exchange been in existence throughout 
these ten years, it is held by many that the disastrous revul- 
sion of 1880 would not have occurred, because the corpora- 
tion would have prevented the artificial prosperity that 
caused it. However that may be, the fifteen persons, includ- 


ing B. G. Arnold—now one of the Board of Managers—more 


or less prominently identified with the 
coffee trade and with civic commercial 
exchanges, who were the original incor- 
porators, believed that the interests of 
all parties would be served by the or- 


ganization effected in 1882. Others sub- 
sequently entered into their plans, so 
that the actual membership now em- 
braces 312 persons, of whom from 90 to 
120 are in daily attendance. Special at- 
tractions draw from 140 to 150 together 
at one time. The sole business of many 
is that of brokers. Others, who are mer- 
chants, drop in occasionally, and stay 
long enough to compass the purposes of 
call. Cablegram communication with 
Rio de Janeiro vid London is necessarily 
frequent; used to cost $1 92 per word, 
but is cheaper now, and assists the sale 
of the entire Brazilian crop several times 
over in the course of the year, 

Bulletin boards in the Exchange hall 
and daily printed market reports an- 
nounce the prices at opening call for fu- 
ture deliveries of coffee, and the prices 
for rings and margins at 11.30 a.m. and 
1.30 p.m.; the sales at opening call, 11 
A.M., and between call and close of busi- 
ness. These latter on August 18, 1890, 
were respectively of 11,500 and 78,750 
bags. Boards and sheets also state the 
day’s price of coffee for delivery in each 
of the eleven months following, and the 
price at the same time last year, together 
with advances and retrogressions, the 
time of issue of transferable notices, the 
day’s deliveries on contracts, and the 
average prices of future deliveries of the 
previous business day, the summary of 
the day’s transactions, and the differ- 
ences between grades of Exchange coffee 
standards then existing. They further 
indicate the stocks of coffee at eight 
principal European ports in each month 
of two past business years. Similarly, 
the arrivals and deliveries of coffee at the same ports; ar- 
rivals and deliveries of Brazil coffee in the United States; 
weekly warehouse deliveries in each of three past weeks at 
New York, Baltimore, and New Orleans, and in the corre- 
sponding periods of last year; and receipts at Rio and Santos 
within specific periods. On August 1, 1890, the world’s vis- 
ible supply of coffee in stock and afloat is given at 2,273.800 
bags, as against 3,432,952 on August 1,1889. Consumption 
of coffee in the United States and Europe for the month of 
July, 1890, was 674,819 bags, against 749,300 in July, 1889. 
The total stock of Brazil coffee in the United States was 
210,470 bags, while 185,000 were afloat and on the way from 
different Brazilian ports. At the same date in 1887 the 
quantity in stock and afloat was 571,900 bags. 

Silently the submarine cable ticks off the news that supple 
fingers chalk and print of steamers leaving Rio and Santos 
on certain days, and with what cargoes. Thus 141,000 bags 
were on maritime path on August 18, 1890, against 109,000 
on the corresponding day in 1889. Cablegrams to the Ex- 
change from the Associacao Commercial of Rio de Janeiro, 
under date of August 16th, report Rio purchases for the 
United States of America during the previous week of 65,000 
bags; for Europe and other countries, of 11,000; steamer 
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clearances for the United States of 20,000 and for Europe 
and other-countries of 6000 bags; four steamers loading at 
Rio for the United States—freight per steamer, 25 cents and 
five per cent. primage per bag; total of the Santos stock, 
of Santos purchases for the United States, for Europe, and 
other countries; steamer clearances for United States, Eu- 
rope, and other countries; steamers loading for the United 
States; condition of Santos market; and price of good av- 
erage Santos coffee. Daily cablegrams give stocks, receipts, 
prices of different qualities, and rate of exchange at Rio; 
also official quotations of the London Produce Clearing- 
house, Sworn Brokers’ Association of Havre, and Verein 
der am Caffeehandel Betheiligten Firmen of Hamburg. 

These facts and conditions, comparisons and symptoms, 
of the world’s commerce in coffee daily, weekly, and yearly, 
are under the eye of the broker, and guide his judgment in 
the contracts made so explosively on the floor of the Ex- 
change. To the uninitiated most of the superscriptions are 
mysterious as algebraic formule, but to the experienced are 
significant as the movement of hands on a dial. 

Business begins with the public call repeated for vhe pur- 
chase and sale of contracts at 11 a.m., the hour of opening 
the Exchange. Dealings in futures must be between that 
hour and 3 p.M.—10 A.M. to 12 mM. on Saturdays—and must 
be free from disorderly or fraudulent conduct, smoking, 
frivolous bids, and variations in price of less than five points, 
or ;%5 of one cent per pound. While calling future con- 
secutive months, so far as any desire to trade in them, the 
first offer to buy or sell at a price must be accepted before 
subsequent offers at the same price may be placed. Offers 
may be withdrawn, and are vacated by subsequent offers to 
sell at a lower or buy at a higher price. Rules of trade bear 
close resemblance to those of the New York Cotton Exchange, 
after which they are modelled. Sellers are under obligation 
to report promptly all contracts for future delivery to the 
superintendent of the Exchange, giving the exact time and 
terms. All contracts or slips must be signed by the parties 
thereto having permanent offices in the city, as prescribed 
by the floorrules,and 
written memoranda 
must be exchanged 
between them. Ei- 
ther party to a ‘“fu- 
ture” may call in 
writing an original 
margin of from fifty 
cents to two dollars 
per package, and de- 
mand that half of it 
be deposited in cur- 
rent funds or certi- 
fied check within an 
hour with the super- 
intendent, and must 
duplicate the deposit 
himself. Failure to 
meet the demand 
closes the contract, if 
the failee so decide. 

The certified check 
is to the order of 
bank or trust com- 
pany, and is deposit- 
ed by the superin- 
tendent, who receives 
certificate of deposit 
payable on his own 
order and to the or- 
der of the buyer and 
seller. Such certifi- 
cate is sent to the 
party making the de- 
posit, and copy there- 
of to the one calling 
the margin. In set- 
tlement the superin- 
tendent endorses the 
amount due on the 
certificate over his 
own signature, as in- 
structed by both par- 
ties to the contract. 
All contracts are of 
full force and effect 
until fulfilled. If, 
however, one party 
have a _ contract 
against another cor- 
responding in all re- 
spects except as to 
price with a contract 
held by the other party against him, he may cancel both at 
any time before receiving notice of delivery. ‘‘ Ring” set- 
tlements by several parties are effected by mutual consent 
on the same principles, including the payment of differences. 
Transferable notices of the delivery of 32,500 pounds, or 250 
bags, of Rio or Santos coffee must allow not less than three 
business days for transfer to other parties, if desired. Each 
notice includes date of contract, price per pound, pledge to 
deliver sampling order to last holder, and also negotiable 
warehouse receipt or receipts against payment for such coffee. 

The liability of each acceptor to all others is continuous 
until the last has received his sampling order, specifying the 
coffee to be delivered by the issuant party. Every order for 
the sampling of contract coffee bears the name of a member 
of the Exchange, who acts as grader for the deliverer. The 
last receiver of such order also writes thereon the name of a 
member who will act as grader for him. Each grader re- 
ceives a fee of not less than three cents per bag, paid by his 
principal. In case of disagreement, a third arbitrative grader 
may be employed, at a cost of five cents per bag, to be paid 
by the principal of the party decided by a majority of the 
three graders to beat fault. Final settlement is on receipt of 
bill, licensed weigher’s return, and certificate of grade, with 
negotiable warehouse receipt duly endorsed by the buyer, and 
of payment by the seller. Payment of differences attends 
transfers of notice, and penalties follow upon non-observance 
of rules that govern contract delivery. Brokers are held to 
strict responsibility to their principals, who may not inter- 
fere with customary routine. Contracts for coffee to arrive 
or in transitu are in all respects subject to the rules and con- 
ditions established by the Exchange. If sold on samples, 
the seller guarantees the samples, which are sealed promptly, 
and only opened for comparison with samples drawn at the 
port of destination, under the inspection of referees. Settle- 
ment for difference in grades is determined by the quotations 
of the Exchange on the day when the samples are submitted 
to arbitration. Commissions are charged and paid, under all 
circumstances, by seller and purchaser at the minimum rate 
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of four cents per package for parties not members of the Ex- 
change, two cents for persons who are members, and half a 
cent per package for members who accept all responsibility on 
the day of the treasaction. Additional brokerage of one cent 
per bag is paid by seller and receiver both in cases of actual 
delivery. 

Up t the formation of the Coffee Exchange of the City of 
New York there was no standard of grade, nor was it thought 
possible that one should be established, owing to the changes 
wrought by time in the appearance of the beans. Still, clas- 
sification was absolutely necessary to trade. In the Rio mar- 
ket coffee was classed either as highland or bottom - land, 
and was further divided into Primeria boa (good firsts), 
Primeria regular (ordinary firsts), Primeria ordinaria (low 
firsts), Segunda boa (good seconds), and Segunda ordinaria 
(low seconds). New York divided it into six grades, and also 
into various subgrades, each having distinctive peculiarities 
—the lowest being triage, or trash. 

Differences between grades of Exchange coffee standards 
existing to-day, and determined by a Classification Committee 
of five expert members, are as follows: 


BRO: 2, TRB: cise sniesie cdccvescnsesensdes 1.90 above No. 7 
ee at 1.65 ‘“ - 
ER ushers sisabeassessscoesesennes mm | ye 
Ey BE EE ov cewccwccvcnscescectovcness im * * 
5. Good Ordinary .....seeeeeeeeceeeeee es 99 
DE 55 enh avenenesbwevcewsnsceee _ Ue - 
ee 
8. Strict good common.............. .. .50 below No. 7 
gS ee ee 9 og 


Business classification is solely upon the basis of intrinsic 
value, irrespective of color or style, by comparison with the 
standards of the Exchange, whch serve as the only guide. 
Low ordinary (No. 7) is, then, the standard in comparison 
‘with the value of which the prices of all other grades, as 
established by appointed graders, are fixed. Samples made 
on delivery are credited to the seller, with the exception of 
one pound per chop, or distinct lot, which belongs to the 
receiver. Packages of fraudulently packed coffee contain- 
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ing foreign substances or damaged or inferior contents in 
the interior, not indicated on the exterior, or marked as be- 
longing to a specific line and grade not warranted by the 
qualities of the coffee itself, or not weighing 130 pounds, are 
not deliverable. Damages are assessed upon the seller, un- 
less he prefers to pay expenses of transit to and from New 
York, and to substitute goods of required quality. Until 
January 1, 1891, coffee mixed in the United States, or which 
was not under original marks from place of export, or whose 
warehouse receipt did not bear the name of the vessel or 
vessels in which it was imported, was also non-deliverable. 
Since that date mixed coffees of the same growth and de- 
scription are deliverable. Unnecessary bagging in excess 
of custom or need of protection is removed before pack- 
ages are weighed, or deduction is made for its weight. 
Grading certificates retain force for the space of six months, 
and coffee is reweighed at every delivery. 

Coffee is not only an article so important in domestic 
economy that at the ordinary breakfast table, ‘‘if the coffee 
is good, everything is good,” but as such it is the subject of 
scientific investigation, of voluminous reports by government 
commissioners upon the soil, climate, and varieties of the 
plant most desirable for its growth, and of patient endeavor 
to secure the best results from the selection and treatment of 
its beans. Great differences—pointed out by F. B. Thurber, 
as we have seen—exist ip their appearance, quality, and fla- 
vor. The best command universal approbation. The deli- 
cious taste and delicate aroma of their volatile oil, or caffe- 
one, impart unfeigned gustatory enjoyment. 

Much has been written about the physiological effects of 
coffee, and no little prejudice has been engendered against 
its use by the attempts of unscrupulous middle-men to satisfy 
the demands of ignorant consumers. Some of these prefer 
a bright yellow, others an olive-green-colored bean. Menda- 
cious ingenuity is adequate to the supply. A report of the 
Department of Agriculture in 1879 shows that the prefer- 
ences have been met by the use of poisonous compounds in 
manipulation of the raw material. Thus orange powder, 
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consisting of one part chromate of lead (chrome-yellow) and 
two parts sulphate of barium (heavy-spar), is used to impart 
the golden hue; crude bone-black, consisting wholly of burnt 
bones, to give the sombre color; and chromate of lead (one 
part), bone-black (three parts), and sulphate of barium (three 
parts), the olive green tinge desired. Soluble lead salts exert 
decidedly poisonous action upon the human system. Deal- 
ings in such deleterious stuff are impossible at the Coffee 
Exchange. 

Uncolored berries are free from adulteration. Each con- 
tains caffeone, a volatile aromatic oil that produces aperient 
effects, together with gentle perspiration and agreeable ex- 
citement, while it stimulates the mental faculties. It also re- 
tards the process of assimilation and the waste of tissue. 
Overdoses induce sleeplessness and symptoms of congestion. 
It also contains caffeine, which decreases waste of organic 
tissue, increases nervous activity, quickens heart action, and 
enlivens the imagination. In strong doses it produces tre- 
mor and a kind of mild intoxication. The astringent nature 
of caffeic acid as it exists in the raw bean is modified by the 
roasting. These three ingredients, acting and reacting upon 
each other, unitedly produce the effects ascribed to coffee by 
Professor Johnstone: 


“It exhilarates, arouses, and keeps awake. It counteracts the stupor 
occasioned by fatigue, by disease, or by opium; it allays hunger to a cer- 
tain extent, gives to the weary increased strength and vigor, and imparts 
a feeling of comfort and repose. Its physiological effects upon the sys- 
tem, so far as they have been investigated, appear to be that while it 
makes the brain more active, it soothes the body generally, makes the 
change and waste of tissue slower, and the demand for food in conse- 
quence less. All these effects it owes to the conjoint action of three in- 
gredients very similar to those contained in tea.” 


The testimony of soldiers and explorers is unanimous and 
conclusive on all these points. In central Africa it is said 
that a mixture of coffee and butter equal in size to a billiard 
ball will keep a man in strength and spirits during a day’s 
fatigue. If so, the Emperor of Germany may find in it 
something that will answer his commissariat purposes better 
than the celebrated 
kola-nut. 

Neither the con- 
stituents referred to 
by Professor John- 
stone nor their chem- 
ical equivalents are 
found in any of the 
adulterants of coffee. 
Certainly not in chic- 
cory, the succulent 
root of an herbace- 
ous plant which pos- 
sesses neither the vol- 
atile oil nor the tan- 
nin nor the alkaloid 
caffeine proper to 
coffee. The latter, 
which is the fruit or 
seed of a tree, has 
twice as much of ni- 
trogenous substance 
as chiccory, and 
therefore twice its 
nutritiveness. The 
latter quality is best 
appreciated by Ori- 
entals, who swallow 
the grounds as well 
as the decoction. 
The average consti- 
tution of raw coffee, 
according to analysis 
of M. Payen, is cel- 
lulose, 34; water, 12; 
fat,10 to 18; glucose, 
dextrine, and organic 
acid, 15.5; legumine 
and caseine, 10; oth- 
er nitrogeneous sub- 
stances, 3; caffeine, 
0.8; caffetannate of 
caffeine and potassi- 
um, 3.5 to 5; viscid 
essential oil insoluble 
in water, 0.001; aro- 
matic oils, 0.002; ash, 
6.7. In roasted coffee 
he states that there 
are 12 parts of wa- 
ter, 15.5 of gum 
and sugar; of gluten, 
18; theine, .75; fat 
and volatile oil, 13; tannic acid, 5; woody fibre, 34, and 
ash, 6.71. : 

Excessive use of coffee is undoubtedly injurious. In ab- 
normal conditions of the system especially it may produce 
indigestion, acidity, heartburn, wakefulness, tremors, debil- 
ity, irritability, dejection of spirits, and general unfitness for 
bodily or mental labor. In normal physical conditions, 
when used in moderation, it augments physical power. 
Thus Belgian miners work more efficiently than French, be- 
cause accustomed to a ration of coffee. Many scientists, 
poets, scholars, and thinkers reveal such remarkable fond- 
ness for the decoction, because of its physical and mental 
effects, that it has fairly won distinction as ‘‘ the intellectual 
beverage.” Individuals are best able to judge of its dietetic 
merits by its influence upon themselves. 

Coffee is one of the staple articles of American food whose 
consumption is attended by vastly more good than ill, and 
whose importation, preparation, distribution, and use give 
employment to multitudes of citizens. The relative value 
of the Coffee Exchange of the City of New York to the 
State and nation is therefore measured by the efficiency, 
evenness, and cheapness with which it spreads the precious 
product over the country. 

What the influence of its speculative methods upon 
the moral and material well-being of the people may be is 
a — about which opinion is widely divided. Bull 
and bear movements of individuals and syndicates re- 
spect the legitimate factors of trade, such as the prospects 
of demand and supply, enough to attempt to contro] them, 
and thus to corner the market. The memorable panic of 
June 18, 1887, in the coffee mart was in all essential particu- 
lars a repetition of that in 1880, and the same merchant fig- 
ured most conspicuously init. Rapid telegraphic communi- 
cation with Brazil, putting others in possession of news that 
under nr shipping conditions he had almost if not quite 
monopolized, overthrew him in 1880; and want of more 
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rapid communication with customers in Europe and Brazil, 


(Continued on page 442.) 











